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PRECEPT AND PRACTICE 
Tue Eprror 


HE twin poles of principle and of the human action in 
which fresing is embodied mark the limits of every 


moral debate. Both are necessary, but principle precedes 
practice; and the facts of the case are never all of the case. It is 
important that a Christian judgment on marriage or war or a 
living wage or anything at all should indeed be seen to reflect 
the unalterable truth that is the Law of God. Equally it is impor- 
tant to see beyond the ethical abstraction; true and tremendous, 
but apart from the agony of human decision. It is not Aristotle’s 
famous rational animal who longs and suffers; it is a man with a 
name and a need. And the truths he lives by, the truths he betrays, 
are revealed in action that is modified in all its moments by 
circumstances that range from the weather in the streets to the 
infinite empire of his mind and will. 

A double responsibility, then, belongs to judgment, and neither 
part is the whole. If it be true that the wild about us judges too 
usually in the light of the facts and the pity of them; if loss of 
faith has too easily banished the eternal law to the waste land of 
causes lost and forgotten, it may yet be true that the moralist’s 
judgment can seem remote: a matter of principles that speak 
little of the pitiless fire of human action as it is. This issue, con- 
taining as it does two contributions on what may seem two very 
different themes by distinguished lawyers, one English, one 
German, may be a reminder that the enunciation and defence of 
Christian principles have never been so needed; and never were 
men’s failure and folly so plainly the legacy of their loss. But it is 
men who fail and are foolish, and the Eternal Truth himself 
became man that men might come to know the truth and to 
serve it in loving it. 


From July ist the yearly subscription rate for ‘Blackfriars’ will be 
One Guinea (U.S.A. 3 Dollars), single copies 2s. While recent 
increases in paper and production costs necessitate these new rates, 
future issues will contain more pages and additional features. 
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DIVORCE AFTER SEPARATION: THE GERMAN 
EXPERIENCE 


Kart MEYER 
Presiding Judge at the High Court of Cologne 


P-QUNHE fact that a Bill proposing divorce after seven years’ 
separation has — its second reading in the House of 
Commons, and that a Royal Commission is to investigate 
Divorce Law in general, makes relevant some consideration of 
the existing German law which provides for divorce after a 
separation of only three years. As was said during the House of 
Commons debate, once granted the principle of separation as 
grounds for divorce, even a shorter time limit might be adopted; 
and, since the German law provides the evidence of the working 
of such a law over a period of some thirteen years, it should be 
possible, from German experience, to consider the similar British 
proposals and their likely effects. 

It is significant that the German law which permitted divorce 
by the objective fact of separation, in addition to divorce on the 
grounds of adultery or misconduct, came into force when Hitler 
had reached the climax of his career in 1938. The Hitler law had 
for its background theories of race and population: the man who 
was physically able to produce nordic children must not be 
hindered by the matrimonial vows which he once gave to a now 
ageing woman no longer capable of bearing children. One needs 
just to mention this primitive idea of the sense of matrimony to 
understand its full bearing. It was very characteristic that the 
upstarts of the Nazi party—the Kreisleiters and Gauleiters—were 
the first to make use of this law; their womenfolk who had 
carried the burden of the past were no longer young and sophisti- 
cated enough to fit in with the ‘glory’ of the new class: they must 
be divorced in order to make room for ‘worthier’ girls. And as 
the wives were not ‘guilty’ according to the existing divorce law, 
and would not oblige their husbands by divorcing them for their 
all too notorious misconduct, the new paragraph had to be added 
to the German Code. These upstarts were called by a German 
sobriquet Bonzen, and the new divorce law was popularly called 
the Bonzen clause. 
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When the Allied Control Commission took over German 
and her legislation, many laws tainted by Nazism were abolished. 
The C.C.G. redrafted the German Law of Matrimony (Ehegesetz) 
and suppressed many manifest Nazi regulations: but divorce 
after three years’ separation was a blessing bestowed to the German 
people by the Nazis which the C.C.G. did not want them to lose. 
With some slight alterations it is still in the Statute Book. 

The law provides for a divorce after three years’ separation. 
It is not required that the subjective aspect—the shattered moral 
relationship—should have existed at the beginning of the separa- 
tion: it suffices if it is manifest when the case is before the Court. 
The separation itself must be a voluntary one: war service, time 
as a prisoner-of-war, separation by evacuation or by enforced 
expulsion up to a possible reunion of the family, is not taken into 
account. It is irrevelant whether the real separation originated 
from anybody’s guilt. And if it originated from guilt, then even 
the guilty party may claim divorce after the expiration of three 
years. There is, however, one exception: if the plaintiff is the 
only, or the more guilty, party the defendant may protest against 
the divorce. If he—or she—does not protest, the Court is not 
entitled to refuse divorce once the required period of separation 
is proved. Agreements by which one partner promises a kind of 

ion to the other on the understanding that there shall 
ices objection to the divorce, are valid and usual. But even if a 
rotest is raised, the Court is not obliged to refuse divorce: this is 
Feet to the discretion of the Court, which is bound to pronounce 
a divorce if ‘in its opinion the maintenance of matrimony and the 
contributory mutual behaviour of the spouses are not morally 
justifiable’. During the Nazi period this led to a jurisdiction by 
which practically all protests were regarded as unjustified, and 
only in very exceptional cases did a defendant succeed in main- 
taining the matrimonial bond. There is, of course, a changed 
prs 2 nowadays. It happens not rarely that a divorce is refused 
because there seems to be still a slight hope that the loyal spouse 
may persuade the unfaithful one to resume the marriage. And 
even if this does not happen, the fact that the deserted wife 
would be too old to earn her living herself, while losing by the 
divorce pension rights for the future from her husband (and 
through a second iage of the former husband might fail even 
to recover maintenance Sam him), is regarded as sufficient reason 
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to withhold a divorce. But all this is a matter of judicial discretion 


and there are no hard and fast rules. Many a case remains doubtful 
till judgment is promulgated or even till the Court of Appeal or 
the Bundesgerichtshof (corresponding to the House of Lords as a 
Supreme Court) has given judgment. 

So the situation is as follows: if the couple agree, the Judge 
simply has to pronounce divorce after the time limit has elapsed, 
and after the declaration by the spouses that their intention to 
remain married is now extinct. If the two spouses have a more 
or less equal degree of guilt and one claims divorce—even if the 
guilt is not al as would justify divorce for adultery or mis- 
conduct—the other one has no right to object. If the guilt of one 
partner is greater, he (or she) is permitted to make an agreement 
with the other one, by money or any other legitimate means— 
and again the Judge has to pronounce divorce. Only if the innocent 
party protests against a claim by a guilty partner may the Judge 
use his discretion in maintaining the marriage, but even here his 
discretion is severely restricted by the wording of the law, and a 
high percentage of marriages is ended even after objection by the 
innocent partner. 

The only improving amendment by C.C.G. in 1946 was a 
clause that in any case—whether one partner objected or not— 
the divorce had to be refused if ‘the imperative interests of children 
who are still minors require such a decision’. But this clause is all 
but obsolete. There is a very simple reason for this: the spouses, 
whether desiring or objecting to the divorce, are represented by 
Counsel. Their opinion and their balance of interest are voiced 
before the Court. But the children are in practice unrepresented, 
and the Code of Procedure does not give many possibilities to the 
Judge to find out for himself where the interests of the children 
lie. For this reason, even these slender possibilities are not utilised 
at most Courts though tendencies to the contrary are recognisable 
just now. 

What then are the results of this law which, mutatis mutandis, 
might influence the reform of English Divorce Law? One may 
look at this question simply from the point of view of the special . 
cases dealt with, or from a wider standpoint of general principle. 
Now it is obvious that, if one takes divorce and its possibilities 
as an accepted part of Civil Law, some cases may find a better 
solution by this law than would otherwise be possible. Spouses 
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may become divorced by the mere objective fact of separation 
instead of being asked to present to the Court their mutual or 
single misbehaviour. But this is a fictitious improvement. In most 
cases where divorce is asked for on these grounds, this serves only 
to hide the real reason which is often graver. If the Court has 
any doubt whether the conditions, say, of time are fulfilled, it is 
surprising to see how quickly proof is offered either of adultery 
or other misconduct, until then not mentioned! The only cases 
where this does not happen are those where the claimant cannot 
blame in any way a spouse who has until now refused for 
religious, moral or personal reason to have his hand forced and 
by his own decision to divorce the guilty one. This advantage, 
therefore, is not much of a benefit in cases where, as the promoters 
of the English Bill argued, long-suffering people are tied by a 
hard and heartless law. Rather does it help the guilty one to get 
his so-called freedom against the will of a blameless spouse (and 
it seems rather doubtful whether these are deserving cases!), or it 
only permits a more tactful untying of two willing and not guilt- 
less partners who wish to avoid having their personal and mutual 
misconduct considered in open Court. It may be conceded that 
this seeming benefit would be more valuable in Britain where the 
facts brought before a Court are dealt with in the popular (and 
not so popular) press. In Germany, even this seemingly beneficial 
effect ios not exist, as all cases of divorce are dealt with by the 
Courts in camera. This is part of the regulations in the Code of 
Procedure. It is not regarded as a kind of sinister Star Chamber 
system, but rather reflects a right to privacy in one’s most 
personal affairs. This fact is mentioned to show that the real and 
understandable interest of the British parties in matrimonial 
cases could’be served much better by excluding ‘strangers’ from 
the Courts in such cases and thus depriving the promoters of the 
new grounds for divorce of a perhaps valid argument. It may be 
said that in Germany, at least, it would be possible to use the 
necessary discretion in dealing with a matrimonial case without 
invoking the special law for divorce after separation, if counsel 
and the Court agreed to such a procedure. 

It must be admitted, however, that there are indeed a few cases 
where this law is beneficial. But these cases are not part of the 
normal life of a nation and, therefore, ought to be regulated by 
the ordinary law. They concern those marriages where the spouses 
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have lost touch with each other over a period of years through 
no fault on their part, and where presumption or proof of the 
death of one partner is wanting. These cases concern the after-war 
flotsam and jetsam of Europe and a not inconsiderable proportion 
of the German population: those people who perhaps for years 
try to discover whether their spouses are still alive after the mass 
expulsions, or whether there is indeed any way of finding out 
what happened to them. But in a country such as Great Britain, 
which in general has been spared many of the effects of the turmoil 
of war, there is no need for such an extraordinary law for extra- 
ordinary times. 

On the other hand, it is now amply manifest in Germany how 
this law has become a cancer in the moral life of the nation. First 
of all it helps to discredit the established principle of monogamy 
as such. If people know that a marriage can—after a compara- 
tively short time and under certain conditions—be ended by 
mere mutual consent, as is the case now, the idea that matrimony 
is more than an exclusively private affair is bound to vanish. In 
Germany people have started to regard it as their personal right 
to be divorced whenever they agree upon it, just as if they might 
decide to terminate a lease or tenancy or some simiiar commercial 
agreement by mutual consent. If in a German Court a Judge 
utters a doubt whether an alleged and not denied misconduct 
has really happened, or is in itself a sufficient legal reason for a 
divorce, he may hear the astonished and perhaps even indignant 
objection of the spouses: “But after all we have agreed between 
us to be divorced; why should the Court and the Law interfere 
with our decision?’ 

This moral abasement of matrimony, which is not merely 
intolerable for religious people but touches the very roots of 
society in a monogamistic state, is not only to be seen in the 
Courts, but shows its influence, too, when people are married, 
whether before the registrar or by a religious ceremony. Matri- 
mony is regarded as a contract which can easily be dissolved and 
its solemnisation has lost any meaning. The consequence is that 
young people who have grown up in the last few years regard 
it as a matter of fact that marriage is just an experiment, a matter 
of not too much consequence. One must have seen these 
youngsters who crowd the Divorce Courts now when it is only 
too often obvious that there is not much legitimate reason for 
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divorce, and indeed that there was still less reason for 
marrying at all if marriage is regarded as anything more than 
another name for a permitted sexual intercourse of the most 
important character. One need only see this deluge of divorce 
cases to be forced to ask: would these people ever have 
married? would they, on the other hand, have not decided to 
overcome the initial difficulties which may occur in every 
marriage if they had not started married life under the impression 
that the law permits divorce by a more or less manifest agree- 
ment? 

This cancer is bound even to influence the Courts: whether 
the Court divorces after misconduct or for so-called mental 
cruelty and similar reasons, is largely a matter for the Judge’s 
discretion. But it is only natural and human that a Judge is much 
more inclined to grant a divorce for misconduct, even if normally 
he might consider the proved facts as not fulfilling the meaning 
of misconduct when he knows perfectly well that in cases where 
he refuses a divorce he will have to deal with the same cases later 
on when the parties will claim a divorce on the grounds of 
separation. It may even happen that when a Judge has refused to 
recognise misconduct in the legal sense and an appeal is periding, 
the spouses declare: Now it is out of the hands of the Judge, the 
three years limit is reached, the Judge of Appeal will now simply 
have to pronounce a divorce for the asking! This situation, of 
course, is bound to quicken the steps of an otherwise hesitant 
Judge and, in the end, to modify the meaning of misconduct in a 
still more dangerous way. 

Moreover there is a very sinister reaction from the law of 
marriage into the general field of law and the obedience it 
demands. If it is legally possible for the guilty partner to secure 
the revocation of the most sacred and solemn agreement, even 
against the will of the innocent party, how shall the sanctity of 
contracts be maintained in the eyes of the man in the street? 
If a contract—whatever its religious meaning may be for the 
partners—which anyhow was concluded for better or worse, 
can be simply scrapped by the one partner because he or she 
prefers to have it scrapped, how can trust and decency and loyalty 
and the keeping of one’s word be maintained in the ordinary 
affairs of life: If a man has found that he can do away with a 
contract after a time simply by refusing to recognise its validity, 
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will he be likely to understand that this is permissible for the 
most important vows but not for everyday affairs? And still 
worse, how can one explain to the innocent partner who has 
been dealt with in such a way by the guilty one, aided by a law 
which puts a premium on infidelity, that he is bound to stick to 
his daily duties in lifez The moral abyss to which this law may 
lead, and to which it is indeed dhechy leading, cannot be 
exaggerated. 

In conclusion it may be useful to look at the statistics: Cologne 
is a predominantly Catholic city of about 600,000 inhabitants. 
Figures for divorce in the urban district during 1950 show that 
1,754 divorces have been pronounced during this one year—a 
terrible figure. It should perhaps be borne in mind that this high 
proportion is still an aftermath of the war: it includes marriages 
ended after the return of husbands from Russian prison-camps in 
1949. Still, the figure is frightening; 226 out of these 1,754 cases 
were divorces in consequence of a separation of more than three 
years’ standing; 106 of these cases concerned children. 195 
children, of whom 124 were still minors, were involved. There 
was one case with eight children, two with six, three with five. 
226 cases of divorce, 195 children: that means that 647 people in 
this one year saw their families dissolved by this one regulation. 
Altogether the 1,754 cases of divorce concerned 1,872 children, 
so that a total of 5,380 people (practically one per cent) saw their 
families destroyed in one year by divorce! One need not even 
invoke the religious aspect of matrimony: the social community 
as such can never stand such a calamitous undermining of the 
family and its importance for the stability, decency, honesty and 
the very future of the nation. 

The German lawyers who administer the law sometimes feel 
like people who stand on a dam defending the country against a 
deluge. They do not know how long they can defend the influx 
of anti-western and anti-Christian materialism of the vilest kind, 
and they even feel sometimes that regulations like the one men- 
tioned are the crack in the seawall against a threatening tide. 
May England heed the warning! 
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WITHIN THE WALLS 
A Personal View 
Str Leo PAGE 


AM sometimes asked by kindly people who have been moved 
Ie some story of prison life if they might be able to do useful 

work as prison visitors. (Lest there be some amongst those 
who read this article ignorant of that term, let me explain that the 
duty of a visitor is to enter prisons, to sit with prisoners in their 
cells, and to act—unofficially and unpaid—as a friend and good 
influence in their lives.) Very occasionally I encourage someone 
to undertake it. I have great appreciation of the value of the work 
itself and considerable admiration of those who do it well. But 
it calls very definitely for something more than a kind heart or. 
religious fervour. I am afraid that I have disedified more than one 
correspondent by insisting that something more is needed than 
even the deepest piety. I do not wish to be misunderstood. I have 
no doubt at all that true religion is the best foundation for work 
in prisons, or indeed for any other social work. All I mean is that 
a fine building needs something more than substantial foundations. 
And even the best foundations remain buried and out of sight. 
We do not need to keep uncovering and examining them in 
order to maintain the building in good repair. 

I do not remember ever to have heard a prison Governor say 
that he had all the prison visitors he would like to have. Often 
have I been told by a Governor that he would be glad to have 
several more visitors if he could find men of the right type. Plenty 
of men will offer themselves for the work and after a very few 
weeks begin to be irregular in their visits, and finally, after six 
months or so, when » oa have come to see that social work 
inside a prison is hard, exacting and saddening (and not at all 
exciting or glamorous), give it up altogether. Such men are a 
mere nuisance. But the work, when well done, is of such high 
value and is so completely suitable for Catholic laymen who have 
on right qualities, het I welcome the chance of saying something 
about it. 

Not every prisoner is allotted a visitor by a prison Governor. 
In the first place, many prisoners do not want to see one, and a 
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visitor forced upon a man against his wishes would obviously be 
useless. In the second place, many prisoners could not benefit; for 
example, men serving very short sentences. In practice each visitor 
has half a dozen or so prisoners given over to fox and he under- 
takes to pay each of them at least one short visit every week or 
ten days. The normal routine is that a visitor spends a couple of 
hours in the prison, and sees each man on his list. It is clear that _ 
there would be chaos unless the selection of prisoners for visitors 
were done by the prison authorities. No visitor, therefore, can 
reasonably himself ask to select the prisoners he visits, or to 
stipulate, for example, that he has only Catholics allotted to him. 
He must do the best he can with each man whom the prison 
system gives him the opportunity to help; if he is not prepared to 
do this, but wishes to concentrate solely upon men who to him 
would be particularly interesting, he had best give up all idea of 
visiting. He will never be any good at it. 

It will perhaps be helpful to go, in imagination, into a prison 
to see the sort of men one actually finds there. It is no more 
possible, of course, to describe adequately in a few sentences the 
sort of men one finds in a prison than it would be to describe the 
sort of men one finds in a railway station, or at the seaside. There 
are all sorts, or, at any rate, very many sorts. Some criminal types 
are unlikely to be found in a local prison of the class we are just 
entering, in imagination, together. The psychopath, the confirmed 
recidivist, the professional man of the ae or the doctor class, 
for example, are commonly sent to specialist prisons. But there 
is a wide diversity even amongst those who serve their sentences, 
very rarely longer than eighteen months or two years, in a local 
prison. Moreover, such a prison may be a small one, with no 
more than a couple of hundred inmates, or it may be a vast set 
of buildings with a thousand prisoners. About half of a prison’s 
population will be made up of petty offenders, such as tramps, 
drunk-and-disorderlies, te 5 others with sentences too short, as 
I have said, to make it worth while to allot them to a visitor. 
Of the remainder, the great majority will be sentenced for some 
form of dishonesty. Take, for instance, these three ‘star’ men whom 
we see walking there together, as we go inside the prison yard: 
‘stars’ are first offenders, who enjoy certain small privileges, and 
none of these three is much much than a boy. The young fellow 
on the left of the three was a clerk in a city office: he is beginning 
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‘stars’ are first offenders, who enjoy certain small privileges, and 
none of these three is much much than a boy. The young fellow 
on the left of the three was a clerk in a city office: he is beginning 
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a six-months’ sentence for embezzlement. He was sentenced by a 
London rn, 85 magistrate who was most loath to send 
him to prison, but he had taken money half a dozen times, and 
crimes of theft are become dreadfully common, and must be 
stopped. I had a talk with this lad and 4 described how he came 
to steal. He had been betting and, of course, got into debt. So 
he took a little money belonging to his employer, intending to 
it back when a particularly good thing he had been told about 

y a racing friend had won at Hurst Park. When he got as far 
in his story as this, he became ashamed and stopped, so I finished 
his story for him. ‘Unhappily’, I said, ‘the good thing finished 
down the course, and you were worse off than ever. But you 
heard of another horse which was an even bigger certainty, and 
you took some more money, saying you would never bet again 
if only you could once get straight. Unfortunately that did not 
win either.’ As I spoke, he looked at me and said: ‘I see, sir, you 
have already heard my story.’ ‘My poor chap’, I told him, ‘I have 
been hearing it every week for years past.’ 

At present, this boy is desperately unhappy. He is worrying 
sous his mother and the unhappiness his sentence is causing her. 
Another great anxiety is his future: what chance has he of employ- 
ment when he comes out? He is sleeping badly, and cannot settle 
down. What he urgently needs is someone to whom he can 
unburden his sorrows: who will, perhaps, visit his mother and 
comfort her a little. It would be quite useless at this stage to try 
to talk to him about his soul. In all probability he has not been 
inside a church for years. 

The two other men of this little group were concerned together 
in the same big fur robbery and each of them has a sentence of 
twelve months. But though each is in his early twenties, and 
each was led, at least partly, through a desire for excitement and 
a craving for adventure into joining a gang of older men who 
organised the robbery, they differ completely in origin. One was 
a Lhety driver and was recruited by the gang solely for that 
reason. He comes from a family of whom many have been in 
trouble, and such education as he has was got at a Home Office 
Approved School to which he was committed by a juvenile 
court for persistent petty larceny. The other lad is the only child 
of a widow and comes from a good home. His father was killed 
in the war. If this boy had had a father’s guidance it is probable 
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that he would never have found himself in this trouble. Unhappily, 
he made the wrong friends at the factory where he waco and 
drifted into still worse company at the public-house which he 
began to visit every night. But there are strong influences for 
good still operating in his mind, and he is still shocked by his trial 
and sentence. With all possible remission for good conduct in 

rison he cannot be released in less than eight months, and to a 

y entering prison for the first time, that seems to stretch like 
an eternity ahead. Indeed, both these boys may well be saved 
from a life of crime, and turned into decent citizens. Certainly, 
an understanding visitor would be an immense help to both. But 
if a visitor is to gain their trust and respect (and he will not do 
very much good with them unless he does), he must use different 
methods of approach with each of them. What will attract the 
boy from a decent home may well be almost meaningless to the 
other. 

This middle-aged prisoner walking alone is another man for 
whom the Governor would like to find a visitor. He is a shop- 
keeper in a small way of business in a country town, i 
fifteen months for indecent assault. His trouble is drink, and a 
visitor might do a great deal to help him. At the moment he can 
think of very little else but his wife and family, and of the attitude 
they may adopt. If he could be assured of their forgiveness, I 
think he would make a big effort to take a temperance pledge 
and keep it. Happily, the financial difficulty does not exist in his 
case, as he could sell his business and buy another one elsewhere. 
If his wife goes to live with her sister, as she has threatened to do, 
his life may go to ruin. On the other hand, if she stands by him, 
he may start a new and happier life in a place where his past is 
unknown. There is a chance Sess for a visitor to affect more than 
one life for the better. 

This cheerful-looking man of about fifty is beginning his sixth 
sentence for false pretences. If you take him on your list, I fear 
there is not much you will succeed in doing for him. His speciality 
is selling non-existent household appliances. He calls with an 
impressive box of samples, offering goods for sale at most 
attractive prices, and taking a small deposit with each order. That 
is the last seen by the housewife either of him or of the goods. 
The sum of money he gets in each house is so small that, as a rule, 
householders do not trouble to prosecute, and he does fairly 
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well. He is quite without normal standards of morality, but a 
likeable person when you know him, and he is always very glad 
to welcome you when you go to his cell. 

Here, last on our list of six, is a most pathetic case. He is a 
debtor, in prison for non-payment on a maintenance order to his 
wife. Nothing has ever altered his determined attitude that his 
wife is a bad woman who does not deserve alimony, and in whose 
favour the justices ought never to have made an order. Certainly 
she is now a most vindictive woman, who pursues him with 
intensive bitterness. The present position is doing no good to the 
wife, and inflicts harm on the husband. Poor fellow, he, too, badly 
needs a friend and adviser. 

Because life in prison is wholly unnatural, it produces a men- 
tality not only abnormal but to some extent ephemeral. In prison 
a man has a distorted standard of values because the wants of a 
prisoner differ from those of a free man. A prison visitor, whose 
advice has meant a good deal to a prisoner with no other friend, 
must therefore expect to be quickly forgotten by most men on 
their discharge. But that does not mean that his work has been 
wasted. The spiritual needs of prisoners are the direct concern of 
the chaplains, and every prison has a Catholic priest on its staff. 
But the work of a good visitor has often lasting influence, even 
after a man leaves prison. If it were easy work, with success almost 
assured in every case, it would not have the appeal which it has. 
It needs patience, sympathy and unselfishness, and that ever- 
blessed gift, a sense of humour. It calls for no great intellectual: 

wers, nor is money needed: it wants qualities of the heart, 
not of the head. If success does not come every day, it is the more 
welcome when it does. And one comes across instances of patient 
courage in trouble, or of the kindness of one man to another, 
which can make one wonder if the benefits of visiting are wholly 
on one side. 


NOTICE 
The next issue of BLACKFRIARS will be a double 
number (July—August, 2s.) and will include contributions 
by Christopher Dawson, Professor Hilary Armstrong, Fr 
Gerald Vann, o.p., and Donald Attwater. 
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DRYDEN’S DOMINICAN SON 
Father Thomas (Sir Erasmus Henry) Dryden, O.P. 
WALTER GUMBLEY, O.P. 


CCORDING to Edmond Malone,! the poet’s most 
Aceetestl biographer, Dryden’s family after being lo 

established at Saft hill in Cumberland migrated a 
about the middle of the sixteenth century and settled in Northamp- 
shire, where the then head of the family, John Driden,2 married 
the daughter and heiress of Sir John Cope, through whom he 
became possessed of the estates and manor of Canons Ashby 
which had been seized from the Austin Canons by Henry VIII 
some twenty years before. His eldest son Erasmus, who was 
created a baronet by James I in 1619, had three sons, of whom 
Erasmus the youngest became the father of the poet born in 1631. 
As this Erasmus had thirteen other children to provide for, it is 
not surprising to read that on his death in 1654 he left John but a 
small patrimony, although he was the eldest child. This was the 
inconsiderable property of Blakesley, about three and a half 
miles from Canons Ashby, reckoned as bringing in an annual 
sum of £60, of which a portion had to be paid by John to his 
widowed mother, so that he had to look elsewhere for a living. 
Already at Cambridge he had shown ability in literature, and 
now he embarked seriously upon the career of a poet and drama- 
tist with such success that before he had completed his thirtieth 
year he was already accepted as a writer of eminence and had 
even attracted the notice of the newly restored Stuart king, 
Charles II. 

In the literary and social circles in which he moved he met 
Robert and Edward Howard, sons of Thomas, Earl of Berkshire, 
both of whom were interested in poetry and drama and became 
his close friends, and through them he made the acquaintance of 
their sister, Lady Elizabeth Howard, Berkshire’s eldest daughter. 
They were married on December 1st, 1663, with the full consent 
of the bride’s family. Later writers would have us believe that the 
marriage was regarded as a very unequal match from a social 


1 Edmond Malone’s Life and Works of John Dryden, was published in 4 vols. in 1800. 
of the to Dryden. 


2 It was the poet who changed the spelling name 
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standpoint, but that does not seem to have been the fact. John 


was an intimate friend of his wife’s brothers and a welcome visitor 
to their family circle; he himself was of good birth and held a 
respectable place in society; and he was earning a fair income from 
his writings, which added to his merits in the eyes of a not very 
wealthy nobleman with a numerous family. 

Considered therefore from a worldly point of view, the match 
*was by no means an unequal one. Nor was it merely a marriage 
of convenience, as some of the poet’s jealous rivals tried after his 
death to maintain, for we know that John’s affection for his wife 
and children was very strong, and the family ideally united. 
Professor Saintsbury completely exposed the falsity of the many 
slanderous charges made by his enemies, not only against the 
poet but also against his weil and showed that the only shadow 
that fell across their wedded life was the premature senile decay 
that overtook Lady Dryden shortly after she had reached her 
sixtieth year.3 Three sons were born to them: Charles in 1666, 
John in 1667 or 1668, and Erasmus Henry on May 2nd, 1669, a 
year before his father was created Poet Laureate. The elder boys 
were educated at Westminster School, but Erasmus Henry was 
sent to the Charterhouse on the nomination of Lord Shaftesbury, 
who as governor of that school had this nomination in his gift. 
It was an act of generosity all the more unexpected because the 
poet in his recently published satire, Absalom and Achitophel, had 
pilloried that nobleman for his conduct as Lord Chancellor. This 
was in 1681, and four years later Erasmus was elected to Universi 
College, Oxford, but never went there as his mother had already 
become a Catholic with her second son John, and Charies soon 
followed. Their father entered the Church about two years later, 
in 1687 or perhaps early in 1688, and brought Erasmus Henry 
with him. The youngest son was therefore sent to complete his 
studies at Douai, and then, manifesting a vocation to the priest- 
hood, was received as a student into the English College in Rome 


through the good offices of his kinsman Cardinal Howard, who | 


was Protector of that establishment. This was in October 1690, 
but in the following spring, perhaps not uninfluenced by the fact 
that the Cardinal was a an English Dominican, he obtained 
permission to withdraw from the English College in order to 
enter the Dominican Order, which he did at Florence, receiving 


3 G. Saintsbury. Dryden in ‘English Men of Letters Series’, 1881. 
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the habit there as a member of the English Province. After his 
ordination in 1694 he successfully underwent the examination 
for the lectorate in theology, and then returned to Rome to 


‘become a member of the community at SS. John and Paul, 


which house had been given to his English brethren by Pope 
Clement X in 1676. In Rome he was able to share the com- 
panionship of his two brothers Charles and John, both of whom 
were in the papal service, the elder as a chamberlain and the 
younger as his deputy. 

Father Dryden remained at SS. John and Paul for three years, 
1694 to 1697, at the end of which period the house was sur- 
rendered back by the Fathers to the Holy See, because its unhealthy 
site had taken too severe a toll of their young men, three dying 
in early youth and three more becoming chronic invalids. It is 
not unlikely that Father Dryden’s subsequent ill-health and 
comparatively early death were due in some measure to his 
sojourn here. When the house was given up, the community was 
divided between the two English Dominican establishments in 
Belgium, the Priory of Holy Cross at Bornhem and the College 
of St Thomas in Louvain, and Father Dryden was sent to teach 
at Bornhem, where he was made sub-prior although he was only 
twenty-eight years of age. He held this important office until 
December 1700, trey 3 was appointed to mission work in 
England. Where he was stationed it is not easy to decide. Gillow 
states that he worked in Northamptonshire, and Brig. T. B. 
Trappes-Lomax further suggests that he made Blakesley his 
headquarters, for on the death of his father in May 1700 (whilst 
he himself was still abroad) that property has passed to his mother, 
who removed to it from London yma immediately. There she 
was cared for by her eldest son Charles, who had left Rome in 
1698 to attend to his father’s affairs when the great poet had fallen 
sick.4 No proof is given by Gillow for his statement, which ma 


_ have been deduced from the known fact of Father Dryden's 


residence at Canons Ashby after May 1710, but Father Palmer 
says that he worked in London after his return to England. If 
that were the case, he most probably attached himself to one or 
other of the embassy chapels where alone Catholics could assist 


4 Gillow’s Biographical Dictionary of English Catholics, s.v. Dryden; Centenary Souvenir 
of the Diocese of Northampton, 1950, p. 27. 
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at Mass unmolested.5 He certainly was working in London in 
1709, for in December Father Worthington, the Provincial, 
summoned him and the other missionaries dwelling in London 
to meet him in council that he might place before them the results 
of his recent visitation of all the Dominican stations in England, 
about a dozen in all, and consult with him on the affairs of the 
Province.® These London fathers were five in number, and they 
agreed to his suggestion that he should appoint a number of titular 
priors, almost certainly with a view to providing a body of 
priests qualified to form a Provincial Chapter against such a 
time as the Roman authorities should grant permission for these 
assemblies to meet once more. None so far had been held since 
the Reformation, but the Provincials, who were still nominated 
immediately by the Master General, had been seeking this licence 
for some time, but without success. It was not until 1730 that 
permission was eventually granted. Father Dryden, in accordance 
with Father Worthington’s plan, was instituted titular prior of 
Saint Bartholomew’s in Smithfield, the last house to house a 
Dominican community with full religious life. This had been 
established in 1555 by Queen Mary I, but was closed in 1559, 
almost immediately on Elizabeth’s accession. 

During these ten years of missionary labour in England Father 
Dryden lost both his brothers by early deaths, John succumbing 
to an attack of pleurisy in Rome in January 1701, and Charles 
being drowned whilst swimming across the Thames at Datchet 
on August 7th, 1704. He also had to bear the sad trial of seeing his 
mother lapse into a state of complete mental imbecility soon after 
her husband’s death, and of finding himself slowly falling a victim 
to consumption. On May 22nd, 1708, his cousin, Sir John Dryden, 
the fourth baronet, died leaving him possessed of the empty title, 
for the estates went to his Protestant relatives who took advantage 
of the recently passed law of William III barring Catholics from 
inheriting land in order to seize the large Dryden estates (valued 
at £2,000 a year). No existing law could however prevent his 
succeeding to the headship of the family, and his kinsmen allowed 
him to reside in the family mansion at Canons Ashby and saluted 
him as Sir Erasmus Henry. He seems to have gone there some 


s Fr Raymund Palmer, o.p. Life of Cardinal Howard, pp. 175-177, London, 1867; 
Obituary Notices of Friar-Preachers of the English Province, p. 8. London, 1884. 

6 From Father Worthington’s MS account of his itinerary through England, 1707-10. 
(Provincial Archives, St Dominic’s Priory, London.) 
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-ime in the summer, but his illness now rapidly increased so that 
ae was continually in the care of the doctor until his death at 
the end of the year. Towards the middle of November he 
managed to get word of his state to the Provincial, Father Thomas 
Worthington, who immediately left London and came to 
Canons Ashby, where he found Father Dryden in the last stages 
of his illness and gave him “all the blessings and privileges of the 
Order at the close of life’. Father Dryden assured him he had 
already received the last Sacraments from a neighbouring priest 
and warned the Provincial not to delay long at the hall, for he 
feared treachery on part of his relatives who might inform the 
authorities of Father Worthington’s priesthood. 

His death took place on December 3rd, 1710, and on the mor- 
row his body was laid to rest in the family vault in the old church 
once used by the Austin Canons. In a contemporary document 
drawn up at Bornhem and preserved in the archives of the 
Province we read: “3 Xbris 1710. There died of phthisis in the 
County of Northampton the Very Reverend Father Thomas 
Dryden, in the 42nd year of his age, the 19th of his religious 
profession, the 17th of his priesthood.’7 

It is interesting to note as a commentary on Catholic life in 
penal days that Father Dryden’s priesthood was neither known to, 
nor even suspected by, many with whom he came in contact, 
and was stoutly denied by such writers as Malone who stated 
that “Sir Erasmus Henry Dryden was not a minister of religion 
but a Captain in the Pope’s guards’—a statement decal no 
doubt from a document he quotes, in which the priest’s uncle 
Erasmus, brother to the poet, calls him “Captain Dryden’. This 
particular military title was not infrequently assumed by Catholic 
priests as a disguise. Father Thomas Gwillim, who died as Provin- 
cial in 1688, resided as ‘Captain Gwillim in St Alban’s Street 
next to the Surgeon’s Arms’, although he had no military claim 
to that rank. Father Edward Bing a few years later also found this 
military style a good cover for his work as Provincial. This priest, 
the last Dominican to be condemned to death for his priesthood, 
in 1697, had his sentence reduced from death to perpetual exile 
and he arrived at Bornhem in Flanders about the same time that 
Father Dryden was assigned there from SS. John and Paul in 


7 Memoriale Fratrum Ordinis Praedicatorun Conventus Bornhemiensis. (Archives of St 
Dominic’s, London.) 
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Rome. Bing had some claim on his assumed rank, having served 


in Cromwell’s army as an officer and later had been a lieutenant’ 
in Charles II’s body-guard. Father Martin Russell, another con- 
temporary of Father Dryden, went as ‘Captain Russell’ on the 
strength of his having been unofficial chaplain to the troops of 
the infamous Colonel Kirke in Tangier. Father Dryden, however, 
had no more right than Father Gwillim to the captaincy attributed 
to him, but the fact that his brothers had both entered the papal 
service, albeit in a civil capacity, had evidently thrown dust in the 
eyes of prying enemies, and served well to disguise his priesthood. 
It is not altogether improbable that even his uncle Erasmus was 
ignorant of his priestly character. All that another member of his 
family knew twelve years after his death was that, like his brothers, 
he died unmarried. This was Mrs Creed, who, in the inscription 
she caused to be inscribed on her monument to the great poet 
in Titchmarsh parish church, wrote: 
His sons were all fine, ingenious, accomplished 
gentlemen: they died in their youth unmarried: 
Sir Erasmus Henry, the youngest lived 
till the antient honour of the family 
descended on him. 

Malone, presumably not aware that the penal laws had deprived 
Father Dryden of his inheritance, and consequently not able to 
account for the fact that his expenses were paid by his Protestant 
uncle, drew the conclusion that he was in a mental state that 
prevented him from attending to his own monetary affairs. ‘He 
was’, says the writer, ‘in a state of imbecility derived perhaps from 
his mother who became insane after the poet’s death.’ It was 
careless of Sir Leslie Stephen not to have sifted this story more 
carefully before repeating it as a fact in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. 

It is pleasant to reflect that, after his life of self-sacrifice and 
suffering, this tragic victim of vindictive penal laws was laid to 
rest in a spot once consecrated to the service of the most holy 
Sacrament of the Altar whose careful guardian he had been for 
seventeen years of his life, and then, to quote the touching words 
of Father Palmer, ‘went to receive, it must be hoped, the hundred- 
fold for what he had lost, in the everlasting inheritance which 
neither cruel penal laws can reach nor grasping relatives debar’. 


ART AND ITS INTEGRATION! 
DESMOND CHUTE 


HE last thing we are ever told about anything is who made 
it. Naturally, for what do makers matter in a world of 
‘minders’ ? 

The author of The Gothic World advances a half-hearted plea 
that a like technical indifference may explain medieval anonymity. 
He persuaded us more when in his former volume Gothic England2 
he set out to deny the allegation altogether and to rid ‘le miracle 
occidental’ itself of ‘the plague of anonymity’. (Will no one rid us 
of the plague of notoriety?) In sober fact ‘from the period 1250- 
1550 vast number of names survive. It would be no exaggeration 
to say that the men responsible for all the major developments of 
art in this period are Testy known to us by name.’ 

Mr John Harvey sets himself to answer four questions: ‘What, 
How, Where and When was Gothic Art?’ He has especially 
enthralling things to tell us about the ‘How’ and not 
least about yes craftsmen, trassours and devysours, their 
lodges and guilds, their gear and skill. Coming pat at the moment 
when the swinging pendulum of controversy has come to rest 
at a point of equilibrium, his researches should greatly help to 
establish once and for all a true idea of the master-builders and 
of the vivid world of medieval craftsmen. 

For Mr Harvey the master-mason is neither, according to the 
extreme folk-art view, ‘just one of the lads’, nor, according to 
the opposite extreme, the irresponsible ‘artist’ he has been since 
the Renaissance. 

In Gothic times architect meant literally chief or master mason. 
He did not belong to a distinct professional class, for the modern 
distinction between architect and builder was then unknown. 
‘The medieval architects had usually been trained as building 
craftsmen, but on becoming primarily designers, that function 


1 The Gothic World, 1100-1600; A Survey of Architecture and Art, by John Harvey 
(Batsford; 30s.) 

Studies of Italian Renaissance Sculpture, by W. R. Valentiner (Phaidon Press; 63s.) 

The Sculptures of Michelangelo, by Ludwig Goldscheider; second edition revised (Phaidon 
Press; 30s.) 
2 Gothic England, A Survey of National Culture, 1300-1550 (Batsford, 1947.) 
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was a first charge upon their time and energy. (p. 39.) Nicholas 
de Biard, 0.r., is quoted as saying (c. 1261): ‘Note that in these 
great buildings there is wont to be one chief master who only 
ordains by word and rarely or never sets hand (to the work); 
and yet he takes higher pay than the rest’. (p. 27.) Gre ~ interest 
attaches to extant elevations reproduced passim; in such projects 
experiment was blent with discriminating imitation. But the fact 
that the masters ‘at least to some extent left the working masons’ 
lodge and entered the tracing-house’ implies that they had once 
worked at the banker or that their fathers had. Now they were 
more than primi inter pares; yet there was no gulf fixed. Many 
were stone-carvers. How many architects are that today: 

It was natural however in an hierarchical society such as that 
of medieval Christendom that honour should have been paid 
where honour was due. We need show no surprise at well-to-do 
master-masons, living amply, travelling widely, eating at High 
Table, prosperous in their lifetime and at death bequeathing 
house and lands. 

Contrary to an opinion more current in England than on the 
Continent, names of workmen survive from as early as the eleventh 
century, not only in records and references, but also as signatures. 
Rogerus, whose name was found behind a statue of the Royal 
Porch at Chartres, must be one of the very earliest Gothic masters. 
But even if we got to know who was ‘Gothicus I’, how much 
better off should we be? ‘How much do we know of Shakespeare:’, 
Mr Harvey pertinently asks. What, indeed, except that he 
wrote the plays? Or if that is just what we do not know, the 
name lives as shorthand for whoever did. 

If every statue at Chartres bore a signature, should we be any 
wiser? Without the array of names now available, we might 
have known that beehives do not produce art, whereas persons 
tend to collaborate. Has there ever been an art more personal 
and at the same time less idiosyncratic? Every man wrought in 
the only way known to him, blest in his work, thrice-blest in 
doing it within a culture: works thus unselfconsciously created, - 
even by ‘little masters’, possessed good manners. 

Each man, it is true, strove to outdo his fellows, but vying 
with them to make the same thing, only better—not trying to 
make a totally different kind of thing. Even the most daring 
innovators—Vauban’s ‘sublime madman’ who threw into air the 
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lantern of Coutances, Pierre de Montreuil, to whose new art of 
luminosity we owe la Sainte-Chapelle and the ‘glass-house’ 
church, Jean Vast the Younger, who, ‘seized by a strange frenzy 
to complete the greatest of all buildings’ (Beauvais), cherished 
‘the last as it was the wildest faith in the upward surging powers 
of Gothic Art’ (p. 101), and strove only to carry further, higher, 
this same thing, this leaping, soaring Gothic flame. 

Before 1100 there had been no occurrence of the pointed arch 
in the West, nor can we speak of a positive Gothic art earlier 
than 1150; ‘yet by that year the first fruits were visible in several 
distinct areas covering nearly three thousand miles in length, 
from Durham in the north-west to Jerusalem in the south-east.’ 
Before the close of the century an unknown but certainly English 
master at Wells had produced the first design in the world to rank 
as pure Gothic. (p. 74.) The next hundred years covered Royal 
France with cathedrals from Sens (begun 1140) to Beauvais 

(1211-1290). By the fourteenth century ‘the boundaries of Gothic 
civilisation were now those of the Roman Church: Scan- 
dinavia, .. . the Baltic, . . . the Adriatic and Dalmatian seaboard... 
and far-off Iceland were all included’. (p. 54.) | 

Mr Harvey is at his happiest in the evocative handling of the 
impact of events on culture. “The last and most romantic mission 
which carried the French Cathedrals across Europe was that of 
Maitre Mathieu d’ Arras, called from Avignon in 1344 to design 
the new cathedral of Prague for the Emperor Charles IV, son | 
of the blind King of Bohemia, who died at Crécy in 1346.... 
The building of Prague was the end of the story begun at Sens 
two centuries before. ... While a French master was setting out 
foundations in Bohemia, the Bohemian King was dying on the 
field of Crécy; and with him not only the hopes of France, but 
of the international High Gothic of the French Royal Domain.’ 
(pp. 70-71.) 

The French churches had always been moving towards a ‘unity 
of articulated structure and contained space, now about to be 
realised in the Later Gothic concerned chiefly with two things: 
space and pattern’. This, the pattern produced by linear com- 
binations, was... typically English (pp. 81-82), hence of the 
North, enamoured of verticality and light. Spatial treatment on 
the other hand was characteristic of the South, where it wooed 
the dark. Functionally the demand for space sprang from the 
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Mendicant Orders’ need of preaching room; aesthetically from 
the trend towards interior unity. From the Friars’ churches 
‘Spatial Gothic’ spread to diocesan architecture, and from 
Poitiers Cathedral, which may be considered the first of the Gothic 
hall-churches, was carried through the Angevin Empire to Eng- 
land, where however it never became of primary importance. 
Simultaneously the single-unit design was being developed there 
in the direction of the ‘glass-house church’, later to culminate in 
the glories of King’s College Cambridge ...and King Henry 
VII's Chapel at Westminster. (pp. 84-85.) 

‘Large expanses of stained glass are in fact a leading charac- 
teristic of Sondergotik as of French and Flemish Flamboyant and 
of English Perpendicular.’ (p. 88.) Only, whereas the High Gothic 
of I’ Ile-de-France had been European, the Late Gothic splits up 
into national cultures. Of these the most clearly defined are 
Perpendicular in Great Britain and Sondergotik in the Teutonic and 
Baltic world. 

It is unfortunate, though perhaps inevitable in illustrating so 
large a field, that at this point choice should give way to catholicity 
in reproduction. We could spare some Flamboyant towers and 
all the second-rate Gothic from the New World to see Prague 
and Milan cheek by jowl as we have been shown Cologne and 
Rheims (with Beauvais just overleaf), or for full-page views of 
other key developments as striking as those of Northern Gothic 
(Malm6) and Southern Gothic (Batalha). [plates 16-17.] Mr Harvey 
has brilliantly vindicated the claim of English Perpendicular from 
1350-1550 to the status of a complete style, a national culture. 
May we hope that he may yet convince us in a more leisurely 
study of the ‘New Art’ that ‘from Alsace in the west to the 
Carpathians, and from Trent in the south up to Linképing in 
Sweden, German masters were supreme in the later Gothic 
age’? (p. 91) 

Whether the author’s appraisal of these later cultures be as 
acceptable is open to doubt. To call English Perpendicular ‘an 
ordered style unsurpassed in any age and time’ is hyperbole. 
The integration of Sherborne Abbey and the star-vaulting of the 
Norwich nave and choir are truer and greater measures of 
Perpendicular achievement than is King Henry VII’s chapel. 
Nor should the glory of St Michael’s spire at Coventry blind us 
to the carvings, of what perhaps we might call the Huntley and 
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Palmer school, which cover the walls built by ‘the royal saint’. 

‘The introduction of the spatial hall-church into Germany was 
one of the most fateful moments for the production of the later 
Gothic architecture. At the same time another influence tending 
in the same general direction was entering Germany from France 
at Strasbourg.... Breadth, and light and verticality are all 
present.’ (p. 89.) 

‘Norman architecture had dealt in mass; the early Gothic in 
line; now at last came space defined by line. To the three material 
dimensions has been added another: aesthetic space.’ (G.E. p.25.) 
This then, beauty of space, is the pearl for which the ‘New Art’ 
gave all it had—shaft, capital, triforium, crossing. The emphasis 
no longer falls on the construction, lapped without by an ocean, 
within by a middle sea, of air, but on the space it contains. This 
has become, so to speak, the piece de résistance, and the structure 
but a mould. Moulds, too, no less than sweets, can be, should be, 
works of art; but the difference in approach is undeniable—a 
shifting of emphasis from absolute to relative. As a result we have 
broader planning and greater suavity of line: ‘there is an im- 
mediate impression of space and light, coupled with a grand 
sense of repose’. (p. 33.) No longer things, you observe, but effects. 
Making is no more an end to itself (finis operis) and a gift to God 
(finis operantis), but a means of expression, to ‘the conscious 
evocation by the architect of an emotional response from the 
observer’. 

Isnot this the first crack in the Gothic edifice : Whereas ‘the build- 
ers of the thirteenth century were the pure in heart’, the men who 
built these works ‘mid doubt ard depression’ thought ‘to find God 
through their own exertions’. The parallels, not only in the other 
arts, but also in philosophy and mysticism, are obvious. Is not 
this the very crisis the author of Gothic England diagnosed in 
music—the gulf between the willed response of Beethoven and 
the glad acceptance of Mozart? Is not this the fundamental dif- 
ference which runs between partsong and plainsong, between 
leitmotiv and canon, and in general between Romantic and Classi- 
cal art; between individualistic pietism and sacramental religion: 

Is it not precisely here that we can put our finger on the 
divergence Leonie what Mr Harvey calls Integrative and 
Disintegrative art—the watershed of which he places, between 
two overlapping periods 1150-1550 and 1450-1950, at 1450? 
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Here again everything hinges on absolute as against relative 
values. 

To tell us exactly what is the Gothic Thing, more is needed 
than chronicling of data and sifting of sources—a wider history of 
philosophy and a deeper philosophy of history. But Mr Harvey 
has scant use for philosophy. Though paying lip-service to the 
Thomist aesthetic as elaborated by M. Maritain, he makes no use 
of distinctions which would have saved him from opposing art 
to reason. 

As for religion, while he defines the Gothic Thing as the 
culture obtaining in Christendom of the Western Rite, he justly 
refuses to identify it with Christianity. In the effort to avoid 
this, he distinguishes between the religion and the culture of 
Christendom and concludes that, (although Gothic Artis primarily 
the expression of religious feeling and faith, . . . its basic religion 
is in no exclusive sense Christian). Instead, he sees in it the opening 
of a struggle between the two basic cultures on which Western 
Christianity itself was based: the Mediterranean or Classic and 
the Northern Gothic paganisms. “No hard-and-fast line between 
the religious and the secular’ strikes him as ‘the outstanding 
feature of Gothic Art, the basis of its internal unity. - 57.) 
He does not see the synthesis of nature and grace, of secular and 
religious as another form or fount of the Gothic balance, another 
aspect of its ‘flexibility’, of its ‘multiplicity of viewpoint’. 

But, the profane being ever the raw material of the sacred, it 
was not necessary to turn Gothic into an ethnic culture based on 
a secular religion, syncretising Christian iconography with the 
imitation of nature (regarded by Mr Harvey as pagan). Culture 
represents the impact of an ethic, or of its underlying nictahysic, 
on the imagination. Hence collective assent to the dictates of the 
mythopoeic faculty admits dissidents, being due among the 
majority (with the possible exception of the technique of each 
man’s own ‘mystery’) rather to instinct than to reflection. How 
many cultural formulas are not in fact due to spent mythopoeic 
impetus! Maybe in the case in point, the author would not reject 
such an interpretation. But that is not to say that the impetus 
never was Christian. 

Then, -if not Christian, what was this ‘culture of the High 
Middle Ages roughly coinciding with the period of Angevin 
ascendancy and with the Christendom of the Latin Rite’: Those 
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are its ‘When’ and its “Whereabouts’. But what was it: Mr Harvey 
replies: ‘a natural and almost inevitable expression of a certain 
inward spirit, an unresolved tension caused by the firing of an 
eastern spark within the northern soul’. . . ‘the impact upon the 
adventurous Norman (and Northern) mind of Eastern symbols 
and knowledge’. (pp. 130, 54.) Foremost among these symbols 
he puts ‘the pointed arch... symbolical before it is structural. 
What did the pointed arch symbolise?’ (pp. vi-vii; 57.) He does 
not tell us. Engagingly he describes, yet never defines the Gothic 
Thing. Not content with ‘perfect functionalism and structural 
fitness’, Gothic design aims at something more; it seeks ‘exactness 
in imagery’, infinite variety, endless experiment, ‘upwardness’. 
‘Ability to soar is the keynote of the Gothic achievement.’ (p. 2.) 
Exchanging dead weight for thrust, balance, climax, it is wholly 
‘alive’. Moreover, in virtue of its ‘unity of articulated structure’ 
it is in the highest degree classic. But as the impulse of that spiritual 
unity which haunted all Gothic dreams, Mr Harvey has nothing 
to suggest beyond a vague mystique of Creation, divine and 
human; ‘Geometry as the science all reasonable men live by’; 
God as Architect of the Universe. 

In the introduction to Gothic England the emergence of the 
human artist is identified with the rise of civilisation itself. Man, 
‘the freest creature . . . on this terrestrial sphere’, is distinguished 
from the brutes not by reason but by art. It should be remembered 
however that this freedom of the artist is his freedom as craftsman, 
as maker: he is not therefore made free as man and citizen. Even 
Plantagenet craftsmen were liable to impressment—a much 
milder constraint, it is true, than the enforced labour which raised 
the Pyramids. Nevertheless the author is right in his claim that 
‘art in its widest sense is the truest index of human values’ and in 
his contention that, while the minimal levels of human existence 
are being raised, maximal levels of cultural humanity should not 
be lowered. 

‘All cultures are fundamentally religious: that is, they live 
and die with the beliefs and social practices of the community to 
which they are attached.’ (p. 57.) The old ethnic religions are the 
most propitious to culture, taboo more conducive to communal 
well-being than law, and the rule of the priest-king preferable to 
that of a philosopher. In a ruler taste matters more than virtue: 
‘the older world under its emperors, kings and tribal chiefs, even 
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under bad ones, was better placed than we’. The greatest periods 
in art will then be found, ceteris paribus, where there is a strong 
government by an individual of exquisite taste. From all this it is 
difficult to avoid the implication that the value of religion is 
relative and that the aim of life is culture. 

One of the reasons why Mr Harvey doubts the Christian 
inspiration of Gothic culture is that while it was accepted by the 
commercial centre, Flanders, it was rejected by the religious 
centre, Rome. (p. 56.) 

Gothic in Italy, it is true, never reached the status of a complete 
culture. Rather it was a décor, which found its most notable setting 
outside the Peninsula, in Papal Avignon. In Italy itself it is easier 
to come across Gothic towns than Gothic churches: shrines—such 
as S. Francesco at Assisi, Orvieto Cathedral and, until the war, 
the Campo Santo at Pisa—breathing Gothic air, are few indeed. 
Yet the Gothic afflatus inspired two supreme Italian geniuses, 
Dante and Giotto. Moreover, Gothic as a style exerted a wide- 
spread influence over painting, sculpture and the minor arts. So 
long-lived was this that at Siena, which knew not Raphael’s 
cinquecento style, with Beccafumi and Sodoma late Gothic and 
mannerist art flowed together uninterruptedly. Even in ‘classical’ 
quattrocento Florence Ghiberti kept his linear Gothic manner until 
his death in mid-century. Two generations later we see Michel- 
angelo wrestling with ‘the heavy draperies characteristic of the 
late Gothic style from which he and his contemporaries evolved’. 
The statuettes of draped figures for the Piccolomini tomb in 
Siena, whose authenticity Dr Valentiner conscientiously establishes 
from the documents, connect the Pieta in St Peter’s (1498-1500) 
with the Madonna at Bruges (1504-5). This, he ingeniously argues, 
was itself carved to occupy the lofty central niche. 

Other essays in this author’s Studies of italian Renaissance 
Sculpture lend support to Mr Harvey’s claim that Gothic art 
was still vital on the eve of its eclipse. The last phase, even in 
Italy, is here described as ‘late Gothic-baroque’, expressive of 
pre-Reformation restlessness. In it we see in the later Donatello 
and early Michelangelo a return to medieval religious feeling 
amid a materialist and sceptical age. The Pieta shows that 
Michelangelo was ‘acquainted with the passionate style of late 
Gothic-baroque in Germany’, whence his motif had passed into 
Italian art. (S.I.R.S., p. 37.) Hence a contemporary critic’s scoff: 
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a (sic) /uterani. Contemporary art north of the Alps from 
Claus Sluter to Veit Stoss, from Jan van Eyck to Griinewald is 
exuberantly, fantastically Gothic. Interesting parallels suggest 
themselves between Konrad Witz and Uccello, Hans Multscher 
and Castagno. In short, ‘it was but a step from the medieval art 
in its final phase . . . to baroque art of the sixteenth-seventeenth 
centuries: the baroque style, especially in the North, developed 
directly from late Gothic-baroque without much interference 
from the Italian Renaissance’. (p. 22.) Whereas nineteenth-century 
sympathy for rationalist humanism had tended to prolong its 
role from St Francis of Assisi to the eighteenth century, today a 
more sober revaluation sees it rather as a parenthesis, brilliant 
but local—a clique of genius with a first-rate publicity agent in 
Vasari. 

An important essay on Donatello and The Medieval Front Plane 
Relief insists on the autonomy of successive cultures and the 
danger of judging the past by progressive technical achievement. 
It is noteworthy that, in their old age, both Donatello and 
Rembrandt reverted to medieval standards. Other essays reveal 
intimate knowledge of the Florentine workshops. There we may 
meet the gentle Ghiberti, ‘single-minded’ Donatello, Cellini,— 
‘not the genius people like to think him’—and admire the generous 
friendship between Verrocchio and his so much more gifted 
pupil Leonardo.3 

All the research in The Sculptures of Michelangelo is due to ‘the 
eye of the author and the eye of the camera’. The result is a 
sense of style and space unparalleled in reproduction. The details 
are integral parts, not, as so often, fragments. Unusual points of 
approach throw into new light the pose of la Notte (plate 102-4) 
and the head of Giuliano (p. 88). Amazingly sensitive claw-tooling, 
akin to the cross-hatching of the ink drawings, and as pleasing 
to modern taste as his use of abrasives is repellent, lends interest 
to the Brutus (plates 182-3) which Justi found ‘trite and insignifi- 


3 So scholarly a book should not lack a general index. In that to the illustrations the 
sculptor Agostino di Duccio is confused with Duccio the great Sienese painter. Still less 
should so sumptuous a volume harbour solecisms such as cire perdu (for perdue), controposto 
Gots for contropposto) and stucci (for stucchi). Tolentino is known to hagiographers, 
though not as the name of a saint. Catastro and catastrale are unknown to lexicographers, 
English or Italian, though the Italian forms catasto, -ale, would fit the context. But why 
not property tax? It takes a bold writer to tackle the syntax of two languages at once, 

tred by a hybrid plural such as Pietas or by unresolvable discords like were... 
retardataire [sic]. The illustrations, chosen to comment on the text, are intrinsically beautiful. 
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cant’, no less than to the profile of The Victor (plate 123.) Plate 77— 
the Hands of Christ, holding bamboo, sponge and rope—from. The 
Risen Christ at S. Maria sopra Minerva, gives what is rare in this 
sculptor—contrast of texture. Yet this resides no longer in the 
medium, as in medieval carving, but in the subject, and is thus 
reduced to the contrast between the smooth and the wrought, as 
in the effigies of the Medici, or between the tight and the pro- 
tuberant as in the Pieta. The contrast between rough and smooth 
being fortuitous (owing to the sculptor’s intention of smoothing 
every part), there remains the single contrast between the taut 
and the bulgy; this accounts for a certain monotony which was 
noted even by his contemporaries. The finest plate of all (plate 127) 
reveals the Apollo’s unique qualities as a work de ronde bosse. This 
and the Hermitage Crouching Boy, here claimed as an original, 
even if finished by Tribolo, anticipates all sculpture until yesterday 
and beyond, including Rodin and Kolbe, Despiau and Dobson. 
Every now and then comes an artist who not only consumes the 
past as did Giotto and Bach, but who seems to have gambled 
away the future as well: such were Beethoven and Michelangelo. 

If the hallmark of classicism be the subordination of parts to 
the whole, how much more classic was the art of the Middle 
Ages than Michelangelo’s, in which the part is almost always 
greater than the whole! How perfectly in place are the royal 
figures on their porch at Chartres, the angels round their pillar 
at Strasbourg, Ekklesia and Synagoge and even the asymmetrical 
Blasengel at Bamberg! What a contrast between the galaxy of 
founders in their airy West Choir at Naumburg and those other 

rtraits, no less ideal, The Thinker and The Hero on their jejune 
we in that depressing sacristy ! 

And lest it be objected that between the summer of the Middle 
Ages and the ‘classical’ blight there is a lapse of two centuries, let 
us remember how exuberant Gothic art still was in the North: 
Veit Stoss’s Englischer Griiss at Nuremberg is contemporary with 
the Medici tombs; so is Bernt Notke, who, with his great St 
George at Stockholm, passed from the full flood of late Gothic 
into the rising tide of Baroque. 

Hitherto men had built or carved in the only way conceivable 
to them; now for the first time it was possible to choose, to create 
in this style or that—to go Gothic with Ghiberti or ‘classic’ with 
Brunellesco. And lo! we are at once confronted with the albatioss 
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of artist: ‘ses ailes de géant l’empéchent de marcher’. Collabora- 
tion, which had been the strength of the workshop tradition, spells 
disaster when the conception is confined to one mind and its 
appreciation to an élite. We have passed instantaneously from an 
integrated culture to intellectual anarchy, from a society of 
artisans, strong in an inherited tradition knowing in what and in 
whom they believed, to the fluctuations of an unpredictable 
protestantism of taste. 


OBITER 


ETIENNE GILSON, in a letter to the Editor of Esprit, gives a full—and 
most people will say, a final—answer to the critics who have accused 
him of ‘abandoning’ France for America. He is, he explains, ‘a hardened 
recidivist in this matter of flight to America’, for academic commit- 
ments there have led him to make twenty-two journeys to America in 
twenty-six years. His decision to devote three whole years to the’ 
Medieval Institute of Toronto, after a career of forty-three years of 
teaching in France, is a personal one, but ‘France is present wherever 
a Frenchman continues his work ...and the most obscure French 
professor abroad is incomparably more important for France than 
twenty academicians from all the Parisian academies whatsoever’. 

THE Furrow devotes its April issue to the question of Preaching. The 
Editor rightly insists that ‘nowhere is the need for adaptation so great 
as here, where there is ever the temptation to canonise the style and 
forms of yesterday’. The number opens significantly with ‘A Layman’s 
view of Preaching’, and Fr Drinkwater’s analysis of the discipline and 
dignity of words is itself a model of their use. 

* 
PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY CHURCHES, Dual Purpose Church Halls, 
Church Furniture and Arrangement, Maintenance Problems, Stained 
Glass of Today, the Parish Church Organ—such are a few of the 
subjects dealt with by experts in the eleventh Report of the Central 
Council for the Care of Churches, entitled The Problem of England’s 
Historic Churches (Mowbray; 6s.). Although written mainly for mem- 
bers of the Church of England, this Report deserves careful study by 
any Catholic bishop, priest or layman who is Bogie for, or in- 
terested in, the care and furnishing of churches. The excellent photo- 
graphs add to the value of this book, especially those of altars. The 
survey of books devoted to church building and furnishing published 
between 1947 and 1950 is another valuable feature of this Report. 
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Wun the World Council of Churches was meeting at Edinburgh one 
speaker said that Mary is at the heart of the Oecumenical Movement. 
It is a great joy, therefore, and an auspicious sign, that the Chairman 
for the Second Commission of the 1952 Council is to be Hans Asmussen. 
This notable Lutheran theologian has recently written a book on Mary 
(Maria, die Mutter Gottes—Evangelisches Verlagswerk, Stuttgart), 
which should go far to bring Lutherans and others hack tc 
their own devotion to our Lady. Trying to comment on such a book 
would be like describing a man saying his prayers, so much is Asmus- 
sen’s devotion to Mary expressed in these pages. We commend them 
to anyone interested in the Oecumenical Movement. 
* 

One can scarcely believe that readers of BLACKFRIARS need to be 
warned that hatred for the Jews is un-Christian and, like all hatred, 
spells death to the soul. But such people are, perhaps, the ones likely 
to say some much-needed prayers when they discover that forty to 
sixty per cent of Germans openly admit their hatred for the few that 
a larger percentage of Protestants than of Catholics harbour this hatred, 
but he regular Graich-pier in both Confessions are more affected by 
it than the irregular attendants at Church. A comprehensive survey of 
this anti-Semitism now rife in Germany, and the Christian battle 
against it, will be found in Beitrage zur Christlichen Betrachtung der 
Judentrage, and Rundbrief, January 1951. Each of them contains striking 
essays by Karl Thieme; his basic concern, the interdependence of 
Christian and Jew within the economy of salvation, is also developed 
in a novel and profound manner by Eugen Rosenstock in a recent 
number of the Frankfurter Hefte. 

A Wortp Concress For THE Lay APOSTOLATE is announced to take 
place in Rome from October 7th to 14th this year. Among the subjects 
to be discussed are the doctrinal foundations of the lay vocation, the 
establishment of a Christian social order, and the responsibilities of 
Catholics in international affairs. 

CATHOLIC Pgopte’s WEEKS, to be held at Stonyhurst from August 11th 
to 26th, are to be devoted to ‘England’s Vocation’ and ‘Christian 
Work’. The lecturers include Mgr Francis Davis, Dom Ralph Russell, 
Fr Illtud Evans, 0.P., Professors Thomas Bodkin and Hilary Armstrong, 
Donald Attwater, R. F. Trevett, John Todd, Donald Nicholl, and 
R. P. Walsh. The aim of these wecks is to provide the setting of a 
Catholic community at work and prayer and play, and those who wish 
to attend should apply to the Secretary, 21 Linkmead, Stratton-on-the- 
Fosse, Bath. 
ALDATE. 


REVIEWS 


Tue Reticious THOUGHT OF St JOHN. By E. K. Lee. (S.P.C.K.; 17s. 6d.) 
THE New TESTAMENT AGAINST ITs ENVIRONMENT. By F. V. Filson. 

(S.C.M. Press; 6s.) 

THE OLD TESTAMENT AGAINST ITS ENVIRONMENT. By G. Ernest 

Wright. (S.C.M. Press; 6s.) 

THE PROBLEM OF CHRIST IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By W. R. 

Matthews. (Oxford University Press; 7s. 6d.) 

Tue Gospet or St Mark. By R. H. Lightfoot. (Oxford University 

Press; 10s.) 

The tendency to return to biblical theology so noticeable today 
outside the Church is one that the Catholic can but welcome. St 
Jerome’s words become ever more actual: ‘To live amidst these things, 
to meditate upon them, to know and seek nothing else—is not thi 
in some sort to dwell in the heavenly kingdom while yet here on 
earth?’ (Ep. liii, 10.) It is in this spirit that we approach The Religious 
Thought of St John—though pedantically we might quarrel with the 
title and ask, what thought of St John is not religious? Anyway it is 
certainly an ‘essay in biblical theology’ and, as such, eminently readable 
and to be recommended. Mr Lee takes it that the Fourth Gospel and 
the three Joannine Epistles are by one and the same author, and then 
handles some of the great themes of this corpus joanneum: God, the 
Word with God, the Word lying in the darkness, Salvation, etc. 
Judicious use is made of scholars’ materials, and the standpoint of 
synthesis and biblical theology is all through successfully maintained. 
It is interesting to see the range of sources used, and to find once again 
(as so often with English authors on these subjects) an almost complete 
neglect of the work of Catholics. Thus, for example Scott’s Hermetica 
is effectively cited, but there is no reference to the very considerable 
recent ma of Festugiére. While we can learn an immense amount 
from this book, still there remains a sense of deficiency; a suspicion 
dawns that biblical theology necessarily pre-supposes theology in the 
great and classic sense understood in the Church. It is indeed difficult for 
a Catholic to enter profoundly into the theology of St John without the 
illuminating pronouncements of the Church on Baptism, for example 
(John iii, 5), or Penance (John xx, 22), or the Petrine Primacy Ye 
xxi, 15-18). The Church ever remains the necessary background and 
medium of understanding. 

A further example of the contemporary emphasis on biblical theo- 
logy is The New Testament Against its Environment, which is successful 
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in its use and presentation of scholars’ work to a wider circle 


of thoughtful readers. Very characteristically the author has 
striven ‘to lay hold of that common and vital content of the entire 
New Testament’. He terms this “The Gospel of Christ the Risen Lord’, 
and develops it in three moments; first, “The God and Father of our 
eek gue Christ’ (II Cor. i, 3, etc.). This might usefully have been 
linked with John xx, 17. Then, ‘The Fulness of Time’, which owes 
much to Cullman’s Christ and Time. Finally, ‘Led by the Spirit’, which 
shows something of the solid biblical basis of what the Catholic means 
when he declares that the Holy Spirit is the Soul of the Church. An 
allied publication, The Old Testament Against its Environment, which has 
similar qualities, seeks to see the Old Testament as a whole, and is 
absorbingly interesting. 

Of quite another calibre is Dr Matthews’ essay on the Incarnation, 
The Problem of Christ in the Twentieth Century, being the Maurice 
Lectures delivered at King’s College, London, in 1949. The Dean of 
St Paul’s ‘found that there was one subject on which I wished to speak, 
that of the Person of Christ’, and that much current theology of the 
Incarnation neglects to face ‘the new situation which biblical criticism 
and modern psychology have created’. The reading of these four essays 
is an intellectual joy and exercise, and leaves us quite unconvinced. The 
‘new situation’ in biblical criticism seemingly turns upon such debatable 
matter as ‘the Chns of St John’ as opposed to ‘the Christ of the 
Synoptics’, etc. And finally we come to La characteristic weakness of 
so much contemporary religious reflection. The Catholic, by contrast, 
knows that his faith does not rest on the assured results of biblical 
criticism any more than on the uncritical assumptions of the credulous. 
Theology and theologians have new problems and questions; but criti- 
cism, for the Catholic, serves but to enhance the beauty and depth of the 
eternally significant. Nor is it at all obvious that the new psycholo 
has rendered effete our classic theology; at most it would 8 
theologians advert to new problems  d absorbing interest. Thus for 
sma ‘Libido’, in whatever sense we take it (and psychologists 
notoriously diverge here), is surely compatible with the utter sinlessness 
of ourLord. The Forcefil words of St Thomas can be applied here.1 For 
these and like reasons, the Dean of St Paul’s essays are fascinating, but 
as vs ceaaeain lines of speculation they are, for the most part, unaccep- 
table. 


1 cf. Illa V, 2, ad 2. Caro et sanguis accipiuntur . . . pro corruptione carnis et sanguinis. Quae 
quidem in Christo non fuit quantum ad culpam. Fuit tamen ad tempus quantum ad poenam, ut opus 
nostrae redemptionis expleret. (Flesh and blood are taken here for the corruption of flesh; 
which was not in Christ as far as it was sinful (culpa), but as far as it was punishment 
(poena); thus for a time, it was in Christ, that he might carry through the work of our 
redemption.) Modern psychologists, however, seem unable to distinguish between poena 
and culpa, or the evil which we suffer and that which we do. 
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Valuable for the careful student is Dr Lightfoot’s The Gospel of St 
Mark. Here again are put together a number of lectures and articles, 
each of which deserves study, text in hand. The chapter on ‘Form 
Criticism and the study of the Gospels’ shows well how form-criticism 
is ‘the logical issue of that gospel study which immediately preceded 
it. It is certainly true that form-criticism has been a stimulus, and 
though the basis upon which the theory rests are untenable, still the 
lessons learnt from it can but vivify both our understanding and 
exposition of the gospels. “But the chief gain to religion . . . will come 
through the emphasis of the new study on the vital connection between 
the little sections, including the teaching, of the gospels, and the great 
fundamental, permanent gospel themes of vocation, physical and 
spiritual restoration, life and death, love and hate, judgment and 
salvation’. (p. 105.) 

ROLAND D. POTTER, 0.P. 


THE ao OF THE CHRISTIAN FatTH. By J. N. Sanders. (Black; 
10s. 6d. 
TE CONFLICT OF THE Kincpoms. By C. T. Chapman. (Hutchinson’s 

University Library; 7s. 6d.) 

CurisT AND Time. By Oscar Cullmann. (S.C.M. Press; 18s.) 

Canon Raven has recently pointed out that the Liberal Tradition in 
English Theology is a very ferent thing from the naturalistic Liberal- 
ism of the Continent. The difference lies in that sense of the historic 
character of the Christian Revelation, which, together with a con- ~ 
viction that the faith is reasonable, has marked English theological 
writing. This is not to say that there have not been subsidiary trends, 
one of which has a markedly secular tone and can be traced back to 
Locke and Toland, if not further. For this school, of whom the 
Modern Churchmen are the contemporary representatives, religion 
must be reasonable, in the sense that it must not be mysterious. It was 
to safeguard this principle that the Liberal theologian sought for the 
Christ of history, as distinct from the Christ of the Gospel narratives. 
The chief merit of Mr Sanders’ book is that it gives a popular proof 
that the extreme Liberal viewpoint as expressed by Dr Barnes depends 
on preconceptions drawn from a dubious philosophy. The rest of the 
on Sega of an exposition of views made familiar by Hoskyns and 
Dodds. 

Dr Chapman’s book is very typical of the progressive post-Liberal 
outlook. It begins, as is inevitable nowadays, at ¢ some comparative 
religion, and ends with a reference to the teaching of C. G. Jung. It 
betrays the influence of Barth in its sense of the dramatic in Revelation, 
and of the Liberal in its desire to find a contemporary language. It is 
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profoundly Protestant in its distrust of the concept. Most books of 
this kind are untidy, but Dr Chapman has managed to find a unifying 
theme in the primitive pattern of salvation, which is both expulsive 
of evil and impulsive of good. This dualist pattern is verified, and, in its 
crude sense, transcended in Christian experience (a term which 
expresses an intuitional response) by the doctrine of salvation. The 
exorcisms of the Synoptics are not accidental superstitions but are the 
sign of Christ’s réle as the protagonist of the Kingdom of God at war 
with principalities and powers. His teaching is not a series of ethical 
sayings but finds its meaning in the sacrifice of his death whereby 
man is saved, through which he is made anew. The first part of this 
book is interesting, Ses the second half is scrappy and onesided, and 
reveals a distrust of Speculative Theology. 

The same tendency is found in Oscar Cullmann’s much more 
powerful book. Dr Cullmann flatly refuses to have anything to do with 
a philosophic interpretation of time. Such a theory would give rise 
to the notion of eternity (not time) and hence to a timeless God. This, 
he contends, is not biblical, for all scriptural talk about God is in terms 
of before and after; beyond this there is no talk possible. Inevitably 
this means that he must adopt a radically Christocentric viewpoint and 
reject the traditional formulation of trinitarian doctrine. The real 
interest of the work lies in Dr Cullmann’s insistence on what he terms 
the actual centre of Christian Revelation. This he finds in redemptive 
history, not in some non-temporal, non-historical kernel of meaning. 
- The centre is the once-for-allness of that mid-point in time which is 
the life of Christ. The Christian conception of time is rectilinear: the 
age before Creation, the present age between Creation and the end, 
and the age for which we wait, the Parousia. The mid-point falls in 
the middle of the ‘between’ section. The importance of this lies in the 
fact that for the Christian, unlike the Jew, the mid-point does not lie 
in the future. The decisive event has taken place, so that everything 
has to be explained, not from the point of view of the future, but in 
terms of the teaching of Christ; he who has come is the norm. We 
live, then, in the final time before the end, the time of the end, but 
not the end. In expounding his thesis Dr Cullmann attacks Docetism 
as the great heresy and he finds its influence in the Epistle of Barnabas, 
whose purely allegorical approach would imply that the Old Testa- 
ment and the New were interchangeable. The truth is, he considers, 
that the Old Testament can be seen to be a Christian book only in the 
light of the interpretation gained through Christ. 

There is a very great deal in this book which a Catholic must 
reject out of hand, but its main thesis is of the greatest interest and 
merits the consideration of theologians. IAN Histop, 0.P. 
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THE a IN Stow Motion. By Ronald Knox. (Sheed and Ward; 
8s. 6d. 
Jsus In His Own Worns. By Harold Roper, s.J. (Longmans; 12s. 6d.) 

The Gospel in Slow Motion is not a continuous commentary like the 
two other ‘slow-motion’ books, it isa more or less haphazard selection 
of conferences on the Sunday Epistles and Gospels. In every other 
way it follows the lines of its two predecessors; it was addressed to the 
same schoolgirl audience and contains the same kind of local colour 
and topical allusions. 

Yet in spite of these limitations what a first-rate example it is of the 
way to preach to any audience. Monsignor Knox gets into the minds 
of his hearers and makes them think by thinking with them. No 
conventional clichés, but language’ which strikes immediate sparks; 
no ideas which may once have Sai freshly thought but have lon 
since become semi-mechanical repetition, but living ideas which 
bring to birth living thoughts in the listener’s mind. He explains 
abstract things by the concrete, intimate and personal in a most attrac- 
tive and arresting way. The sermon on Alive to God, for instance, makes 
us see our place and responsibility in God’s creation as no tedious 
explanation of freewill could ever do; ‘we alone in a listening universe 
say “no” to Him’. How moving is his description of the childhood of 
our Lord and the true humanity of his growth in knowledge under 
our Lady’s loving teaching! When he handles most difficult extracts 
from St Paul’s Epistles, how skilfully he gives just the background of 
thought which will make the passage intelligible, and then in the 
light of it analyses the Apostle’s words and applies their meaning to the 

rsonal situations of his hearers. One small criticism: In I Corinthians 
3, 6-10 (p. 88) St Paul does not mix his metaphors. 

As its name implies, Jesus in His Own Words is a chronological 
arrangement of all the recorded sayings of Christ, connected by just 
sufficient commentary to explain them and the circumstances in which 
they were spoken. The chronology followed is that of Pére Lagrange’s 
Harmony and the text is that of the Westminster version. 

The object of this diatassaron is to make it easy for Christians and 
non-Christians alike (the author writing from Bombay evidently has 
Indian catechumens much in mind) to become acquainted with our 
Lord’s sayings as they were uttered, and in so doing to deepen by 
prayer and meditation their knowledge of him and of his teaching. 

The book is a suitable one to keep at hand for meditation; it will 
also prove useful to preachers ak teachers. The compilation has 


been done with skill, and the explanatory and interpretative comments 
are to the point and never over-long. 


Henry St JOHN, O.P. 
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Tue EasterN OrtHOpOx Cuurcu. By R. M. French. (Hutchinson’s 

University Library; 7s. 6d.) 

To provide an impartial account of the Eastern Orthodox Church 
for the general reader was a very desirable undertaking, and the 
Rev. R. M. French has done it exceedingly well. The task calls for 
much compression, with the accompanying dangers of too solid a 
concentration or too loose an outline: Mr French has avoided both, 
and the result is a readable book that covers the subject adequately. 
It was — impossible to avoid a ye pe impression of paying 
attention to the Russians at the expense of other Orthodox peoples: 
why this should be so is easy enough to understand, but a little more 
about Serbian, Rumanian and Bulgarian religion would have been 
welcome. 

To the outside observer it must seem that the Orthodox are terribl 
prone to what may be called ‘domestic schisms’. Mr French does well 
then to emphasise ‘the remarkable cohesive strength of the Orthodox 
communion’, without the aid of a ‘monarchical system of government’. 
And though to speak of a ‘stress upon truth rather than upon authority’ 
may well seem an over-simplification, and a suggestion of an opposition 
where no opposition need be, the preservation by the Orthodox of the 
faith of the first seven oecumenical councils, through so many vicissi- 
tudes and so much oppression, is a phenomenon that certainly should 
engage the attention of the Western Christian. 

There are certain manifestations of Orthodox religion that we in the 
West may be tempted too lightly to dismiss with hard words. Here 
Mr French’s touch seems just right. On the veneration of icons, for 
example: 

Plainly we are here in a realm which readily lends itself to capture 

by popular religion. Popular religion, whatever the field in which 

it expresses itself, the use of the Bible, the singing of subjective and 
emotional hymns, the veneration of icons, or anything else, ma 
easily use the thing it has captured, in a way which others call 
superstition, and which may indeed be such. But before the Wes- 
terner draws hasty general conclusions about the Orthodox practice 
before the icons, he should reflect that the Orthodox approaches 
the icon with premisses in his mind which he himself ssibaly does 
not share. 
On the other hand, is it quite true to say that the Greek salos, the Russian 
yurodiv, the ‘ “fool for Christ’s sake”, could only be found within the 
Eastern Orthodox world’? Surely St Benedict Labre and others went 
more than a little way along that road. 

Mr French provides a useful bibliography of works in English, few 

of which are beyond the compass of the intelligent general reader. 
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Taz UpanisHaps. By Swami Nikhilananda. (Phoenix House; 16s.) 


This volume contains translations of four Upanishads only—Katha, 
Isa, Kena and Mundaka. Of their accuracy a non-Sanskritist is unable 
to judge, but they may add some further complications for those who 
take x trouble to compare the numerous translations which have 
appeared since Max Muller’s Sacred Books of the East. They lack the 
literary freedom and grace of the renderings by Shree Purohit Swami 
and W. B. Yeats, but they have none of the ‘sedentary distortions of 
unnatural English’ of which Yeats complained in some earlier transla- 
tions. Each verse of the Upanishads is followed immediately (and the 
arrangement badly breaks the flow of the text) with ‘Notes and 
Explanations based on the Commentary of Shri Shankaracharya’. These 
are sometimes helpful and enlightening, though too often they labour 
the obvious. It must however be doubted whether the actual quotations 
from Shankaracharya will do much to enhance his enormous reputation 
as the Aquinas of India; they sometimes remind us forcibly of Krishna’s, 
‘As a man can drink water from any side of a full tank, so the skilled 
theologian can wrest from any scripture that which will serve his 
purpose’ (Gita, 2, 46). To a Western amateur his effort to force the 
amazing breadth and depth of the Isha Upanishad into the narrow 
confines of his monistic, anti-ritualistic, ultra-introverted system, may 
seem a more fantastic specimen of scripture-wresting than anything the 
West can show, and less than worthy of the pentrating mind of the 
author of such constructive works as the Viveka-Chudamani. 

The text and commentary is introduced by two long essays by 
Swami Nikhilananda; the first is on the Upanishads in general, the 
second is a “Discussion of Brahman in the Upanishads’. They are done 
with admirable clarity and straightforwardness; there is no attempt 
at that accommodation to ill-digested Western religion, thought and 
science, nor any of that superciliousness towards them, to which other 
swamis have accustomed us. But for the Thomist his introduction, no 
less than the Upanishads themselves, must make fascinating and 
challenging reading. For here are all the familiar problems of his own 
metaphysics and natural theology being worked out independently, 
and in the most concrete fashion of empirical discovery. | 

The present widespread dissemination of the Upanishads in the 
West makes their sympathetic study by Christian theologies and 
philosophers an imperative task, and one which they should find 

rsonally rewarding. Perhaps the thought of our own Aquinas will 

found to throw more light on the Upanishads than that of the 
Hindu commentators themselves. His conceptions of the natural desire 
for God, of eternity, of the divine image and indwelling, but more 
especially his treatises on the knowableness of God and on the divine 
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Names, will be found supremely relevant, while the Upanishads give 
an empirical body to scholastic thought which their doleon presenta- 
tion in our textbooks inevitably lack. 

The Vedantist realisation int the Upanishads of the Atman as 
Sachchidananda (Being-Knowledge-Bliss)—admirably expounded by 
the author—takes us to the very ‘appropriations’ of the Trinity. The 
Vedas themselves perhaps approached still nearer to the affirmation 
of a distinct Word and Spirit who were yet one: 

Germ of the World, the deities’ vital spirit, this god moves ever as 

his will inclines him, 

His Voice is heard, his shape is ever viewless. Let us adore the 

Wind with our oblation. 

For Vedanta never succeeds in coming to rest in its Absolute, as witness 
those ‘strands of thought’ (Non-Dualist, Dualist, and Qualified-Non- 
Dualist) which jostle together in the Upanishads, and have in India 
issued in differing schools of interpretation. Our author takes the 
‘orthodox Hindu view’ that these are not contradictory, but represent 
accommodations to “different degrees of power of comprehension on 
the part of various pupils’. Without the revelation of God as Father, 
Son and Spirit, it seems indeed impossible to transcend the opposites 
of the Absolute and the Relative, and without the doctrine of the 
two natures of one Person to affirm the equal validity of the Dualist 
and Non-Dualist ‘strands’. 

But it is not enough to assert that the Christian formulas of the 
Trinity and Incarnation give the answer to the questions posed by 
the Upanishads; the questions themselves must Be understood and 
experienced. Swami Nikhilananda’s book should be of great assistance 
to that end. Victor WHITE, 0.P. 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF MAHATMA GANDHI. Edited by Ronald Duncan. 

(Faber; 12s. 6d.) 

Ganput'’s Letters To A Discipte. (Gollancz; 12s. 6d.) 

Already more than a dozen biographies have been published since 
Gandhi's death—and more are promised. As extended obituaries they 
have all stressed his kindness; as a common denominator, that has 
been a general point of departure. One uses the phrase “extended 
obituaries’, because, historically, it is too soon to Bw the full effect 
of his life and teaching on Indian history. Yet if in obituaries faults 
are passed over, biographies tend to be more critical: with time, 
courtesy towards the dead becomes less strict in its observance. How- 
ever, with Gandhi time has been on his side. To a large extent, his 
life’s example remains his chief work; in its influence it continues to 
be radio-active. 

This kindness or generosity of spirit is apparent in all his letters to 
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hs disciple, Madeleine Slade. They are the letters of a spiritual father 
te his Seiginae: Again, this kindness or generosity of spirit figures 
largely in Mr Duncan’s introductory essay to his anthology in which 
he recounts his first meeting with Gandhi at his ashram during the 
‘thirties. It is with fitting appropriateness, too, that Mr Duncan does 
not confine his anthology to a selection from Gandhi’s books, but 
includes extracts from the diary which Gandhi kept from the day that 
India was granted Dominion status to the day that he was assassinated, 
although perhaps the most valuable part of his editorship lies in his 
choice of the correspondence between the Mahatma and the Viceroy 
over the August disturbances of 1942. Politically, the correspondence 
reveals little if any agreement; but in the frank exchange of views on 
both sides there is a courtesy of tone which lifts it well and truly above 
the sour and dry-as-dust tone of other similar correspondences. It is, 
one feels, the correspondence of men who see statesmanship not as a 
game of chess, but as a vocation; and their differences of opinion— 
though unresolved—reflect not so much personal failure as a belief 
that the corrective virtues of time are ubiquitous and wisely to be 
rejected by no man. 

The same philosophy permeates Gandhi’s letters to Madeleine Slade, 
and these two volumes can be read together: indeed, in one sense, the 
newspaper articles in which he set forth most of his philosophy before it 
appeared in book-form was not unlike a series of letters, since he always 
attempted to make his philosophy as personal as possible. Naturally 
this Soomid for a good deal of free-play between master and disciple, 
so that the relationship is perhaps better described as one between 
father and son or father and daughter: certainly those who would 
describe it as the normal author-and-reader relationship are far off 
the mark. For there was a willingness to learn on both sides and a 
realisation that those who teach are instruments though whom others 
may speak, as a small child may first speak to God through his mother 
or father. Such a philosophy is dependent upon a humility which (on 
both the domestic and political plane) accepts defeat and conquest in 
the same spirit; it is both the policy of far-sighted men and the aim of 
saints. It was both Gandhi's policy and aim. NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


Tue Monastic ConstituTIONs OF LANFRANC. Translated from the 
Latin and edited by David Knowles, TT. D., F.B.A. (Nelson; 15s.) 
William the Conqueror’s reform of the Church in England was 

effected principally, as in Normandy, through the influence and 

example of the monasteries. Most notable among the abbots from 

Normandy who succeeded to English abbeys and cathedral priories 

was Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, formerly prior of Bec and 

abbot of Caen. Lanfranc was admirably suited to be the chief agent in 
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carrying out William’s ecclesiastical policy. As archbishop of Canter- 
bury he was both Primate and Superior of one of the greater monas- 
teries. To assist him in governing Christchurch he chose Henry, prior 
of Bec, and compiled for his and the community’s use a body of 
customs taken from ‘those monasteries which in our day have the 
greatest prestige in the monastic order’. He intended that Canterb 
should set an example of liturgical and monastic observance mal 
England. As Benedictine monasteries (apart from Cluny and her 
dependencies) were completely autonomous, Lanfranc’s Constitutions 
could not be enforced elsewhere, but owing to the personal influence 
of the compiler and the excellence of the customs they were readily 
adopted by other houses and survived in one form or another down 
to the fourteenth century. 

The Constitutions are divided into two parts: “The Liturgical 
Directory and the Administration and Discipline of the House’. The 
latter part is mainly from the Customs of Bernard of Cluny and is of 
general interest. Lanfranc shows much Benedictine discretion when 
making his liturgical arrangements. These may appear complex to the 
reader unacquainted with the structure of the Divine Office and its 
medieval monastic accretions, but in point of fact they are simple in 
comparison with the elaborations of Cluny. Several interesting events 
of the liturgical year should not be passed over: the bath before 
Christmas, the Lenten distribution of books, the Palm Sunday and 
Rogation processions and the Maundy ceremonies. 

Professor Knowles has appended a later document “The Instruction 
of Novices’, which throws additional light on the daily practice 
according to the Constitutions. Lanfranc’s work, providing as it does 
exact evidence of the first Norman observance in England, is well 
worthy of attention. 
Pracip HicHaM, O.s.B. 


THE EpiscopaAL COLLEAGUES OF ARCHBISHOP THOMAS BECKET. By 

David Knowles. (Cambridge University Press: 12s. 6d.) 

This book is in substance the Ford Lectures delivered by Professor 
Knowles in 1949, augmented by the inclusion of material which time 
forced him to omit from the spoken lectures, and which amounts to 
about one-sixth of the book. It is presented with some diffidence, 
‘mainly out of deference to a convention’, as a work with no claim to 
great and permanent value, which treats only certain aspects of its 
subject and has no foundation of new or exhaustive research. 

To contest the self-judgment of the author, as far as it goes, would 
be presumptuous. But although the reader will share his hope that 
this book will be superseded by more ambitious works, he will be 
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immediately grateful for it and may think it of greater importance 
thin is suggested in its Preface. Apart from its value as an introduction 
toan important chapter of English history, it will probably be valued 
for a long time as an example of historical scholarship at its best; an 
illustration of how human sympathy and lively imagination, dis- 
ciplined by the most careful scholarship, can bring new life to the 
staler parts of history. ; 

For most students the history of the investiture contest in England 
has indeed become stale; a story of legal differences, with its dramatic 
moment in the death of Archbishop Thomas—but that only a small 
thing in the sober pages of Stubbs and Maitland, and almost lost to 
sight altogether in the seven volumes of Materials for the History of 
Archbishop Thomas Becket which came out in the Rolls Series between 
1875-85. The shortcomings of the latter edition are pointed out by 
Professor Knowles, and the kind of work that needs to be done before 
a definitive treatment of the controversy can be attempted. Some of it is 
already being done; editions of the letters of Gilbert Foliot and John 
of Salisbury are in preparation. Nevertheless, editions of letters and 
other source neon oll be valuable only as they are used. A definitive 
work will have to pay closer attention to the human context of the 
controversy than has been given before. It has been a weakness of 
great scholars that they have treated periods in history as though they 
were simply the ‘straightforward narrative’ of one man’s life, forgetting _ 
how much any man’s life, and its decisions and actions, must be affected 
by the greater or lesser men with whom he lived. 

Archbishop Thomas had as colleagues a bench of bishops of unusual 
distinction, which included such men as Gilbert Foliot, Bartholomew 
of Exeter, Henry of Blois, and Henry of Winchester. By looking to 
see what kind of men they were, and what were their views, what 
it was they said and did when Thomas and the king were at variance, 
Professor Knowles has placed the Archbishop in a new perspective, 
and has brought the whole story of the controversy to life. No student 
of the controversy can afford to neglect his book, but to any historian 
it will show the value of looking not simply at the central figures in 
history but at those who were their colleagues. It is only in relation 
to the latter that the true proportion and significance of the central 
figures can be judged. ANTHONY Ross, 0.P. 


Tue AcE or Cuartes I. By David Mathew. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 
21s.) 
The approach of the struggle between King and Parliament has 
overshadowed, for too many historians, the charm and interest of the 
years 1629 to 1640. These are the years when Charles I ruled without a 
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Parliament, supported by the massive integrity of Laud and Strafford. 
Dr Mathew, continuing in this volume his study of The Jacobean Age, 
and enlarging upon his Ford Lectures on The Social Structure in Caroline 
England, has attempted to give the period its proper proportions. This 
he has done by setting out the relationship between the Caroline world 
and the Europe of Richelieu, Gustavus Adolphus and Urban VIII— 
what Dr Mathew calls the Tridentine world. He shows convincingly 
how very tenuous were the connections of the island and the continent, 
even though the influence of Henrietta Maria over her husband was 
steadily increasing. This insular detachment gives Dr Mathew excellent 
scope for his supreme talent in detecting and disengaging the different 
strands in the English culture, the steady growth away from the 
vestiges of feudalism, which Lord William Howard still recalled at 
Naworth, towards the great Whig families and the Tory squirearchy. 
The Church of England receives a very careful and sensitive treatment, 
and one of Dr Mathew’s many valuable judgments is that the opposi- 
tion to the Laudian bishops was to the sacerdotal rather than the 
sacramental character of their policy. It is impossible, without extensive 
quotation, to do justice to the width of Dr Mathew’s view or the care 
with which he bases his conclusions upon contemporary documents. 
Naturally he has not overdrawn his pictures of the greater figures like 
the King, Laud or Strafford, but many subsidiary portraits stand out, 
like those of Sir Thomas Roe or Bishop Williams of Lincoln, looking 
‘to the past, and Falkland and Dr Wilkins looking to the future. There 
is a delightful aside on St Francis of Sales and a sketch of the merging 
scientific world with talk of frogmen and flights to the moon. Typical 
of the whole is the charming rencontre of old Archbishop Abbot in 
his coach with Lords Arundel and Maltravers on Banstead Downs: 
‘My lord’s grace took occasion to congratulate unto both my Lord 
Maltravers’ Save and hopeful progeny of three sons and a daughter; 
and so they parted. That was how England had been ruled, the great 
bland ease at the coach window.’ 
Paut Foster, 0.P. 


BroGrapPuicat Stuptgs. (Arundel Press, Bognor; twice-yearly, 8s. 6d.; 
by subscription only. 

The standard Catholic historical reference books are now almost 
museum pieces. Gillow’s Bibliographical Dictionary appeared in 1885-8, 
and the last volume (comprising half the alphabet) was, through no 
fault of the author, quite unworthy of its predecessors. Foley’s Records 
is earlier still, and is ill-arranged and full of inaccuracies. The scholarl 
volumes edited by Fr John Morris, s.j., are more reliable, but they 
were never designed as reference books. Since the appearance of these 


we 
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works a vast amount of original material has been published. The 
volumes of the Historical Manuscripts Commission and the many 
caendars published by the Stationery Office, the local records published 
br various country record societies, and above all the Reindine 
vilumes of the Catholic Record Society have added enormously 
tc our knowledge of post-Reformation Catholic history. The task of 
alsorbing all this newly-provided detail into our works of reference 
isa formidable one: the problem of publishing such a revision is an 
irsoluble one. Hence Biographical Studies. The joint editors are 
A. F. Allison of the British Museum and D. M. Rogers of the Bodleian, 
aid their intention is to publish materials that will fill up some of the 
licunae, and correct some of the errors in our existing om ovate books. 
To reduce costs this work is duplicated, and subscribers receive two 
isues yearly, each of eighty pages, for the modest sum of 8s. 6d. In this 
first number Mr Allison compiles a bibliography of Fr Henry Garnet, 
s.J., which makes Gillow’s account completely out of date. Mr Rogers’ 
article on John Abbot (the first name in Gillow) is a good wer of 
the wealth of detail, about a comparatively obscure writer, that is now 
available. Other articles treat of the eighteenth century: the Manhoods 
of Finchley, the Berkeleys of Spetchley, and others. Those who possess 
Gillow and Foley would do well to subscribe to this enterprising 
venture, and slowly bring these time-honoured reference books up 
to date. G.A. 


A History OF THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHERS. By George Catlin. (Allen 
and Unwin; 30s.) ; 

The student and general reader is already blessed with a number of 
good histories of political thought, like Dunning’s Political Theories, 
Sabine’s History of Political Theory, and for England the various volumes 
in the Home University Library, but this new work of Mr Catlin’s 
(new in England, having already been published in the U.S.A. in 1939) 
is a valuable addition to their number because it sets the thought of 
various political philosophers from Plato to Laski against the back- 
ground of their time. Its eight hundred pages make it a veritable 
encyclopedia of political thought, and it is an encyclopedia that it 
must be judged, i.e. on its proportions, balance and omissions. 

The first impression that the reader receives from the whole book 
is the way in which more and more space is given to individuals the 
nearer Mr Catlin approaches the contemporary. Thus half the book 
takes us from rl 0 B.C.) to Bakunin via Plato, Aristotle, the 
Middle Ages, Hobbes, Locke, the American and French Revolutions, 
and the Utilitarians. The second half covers the last hundred and fifty 
years or so, from Rousseau to Hitler via Hegel, the Post-Hegelians, 
Marx, Kautsky, Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin, Laski and Strachey, and 
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Mussolini. While no doubt the ex-Minister of Food and former 
Minister of War will be duly flattered, and we are too close yet to the 
death of Harold Laski to estimate his influence, there does seem to be a 
certain lack of balance in devoting more space to Laski and Stracley 
than to the whole of the Middle Ages. In fact the weakest part of the 
book is this chapter on Laski and Strachey, with its interminable 
analyses of books by the latter which may have seemed importantin 
the ‘thirties, but which are now forgotten and best forgotten. The 
ae of fuller treatment, for example, of Richard Hooker in another 
ok is no excuse for dismissing him in a page while allowing this 
prolixity on the vagaries of the Left Book Club in pre-war days. 

The style is not easy, which will make the book difficult reading for 
the student and general reader for whom it is intended, but this may 
be due to compression, for a great deal of information and comment is 
packed into a small compass. The comment is never trite, but at times 
is likely to cause raised eyebrows. Thus, others besides Dominicans 
will be interested to learn that the Summa ‘has remained the intellectual 
backbone of all subsequent Catholicism, although reset in some verte- 
brae by the Jesuits’ (p. 169). 

Inevitably Mr Catlin’s work recalls the encyclopedic work on 
Political Thought: The European Tradition, edited by Dr J. P. Mayer and ~ 
published in England about the same time that the present work was 
published in America. While Dr Mayer’s work was more limited in 
scope, on balance it shows a better sense of proportion and without 
overstraining brings home the continuity of political thought better 
than Mr Catlin, while Mr Catlin’s work gradually leads the reader to 
the realisation that in practice the theme et aren world is becoming ever 
more insistent. 

Joun Fitzsimons 


THe CHURCH IN THE RoMAN Empire. Vol. 1. By J. R. Palanque, 
G. Bardy, P. de Labriolle. Translated by Ernest C. Messenger, PH.D. 
(Burns Oates; 25s.) 

This is the fifth volume of Dr Messenger’s translations of Fliche and 
Martin’s Histoire de l’Eglise. The first four volumes, corresponding to 
the first two volumes of the French text, appeared under the title of 
The History of the Primitive Church and have been reviewed in BLACKFRIARS. 
Dr Messenger’s competence as a translator is well known and is shown 
again in the present work. The authors are on the whole less successful 
than were their predecessors, in striking a balance between the general 
manual and the specialised study. This is perhaps most obvious in 
Professor Palanque’s sections on Constantine; too elaborate and con- 
fusing for the general reader, and with nothing to attract the attention 
of the specialist. 


NOTICES 


New PENGUIN AND Petican Books include a translation of Caesar’s 
Conquest of Gaul by S. A. Handford (2s.) and a lively version of 
Maupassant’s Miss Harriet and other stories (2s.) by H. N. P. Sloman. 
Mr Christmas Humphreys’ Buddhism (1s. 6d.) provides exceptional 
value, with its 250 pages of text and excellent illustrations. It provides 
alife of the Buddha, chapters on the various schools of Buddhism, and 
¢ good general account of the growth of its ideals and of its influence 
today. Full bibliographies add to the value of an excellent guide. Mr 
Roger Manvell, editor of The Cinema, 1951 (2s. 6d.), assembles some 
excellent material, including a symposium on the Cinema Programme, 
the script of an informative radio feature on the making of films, and a 
thoughtful discussion by Maurice Gorham on the claims of Television 
as a medium in its own right. A comprehensive selection of stills from 
films of the year is included. 


Pouicy For THE West (Allen and Unwin; 12s. 6d.) is a careful and 
attractively written analysis by Barbara Ward of what must be the 
positive features of a ‘Western’ policy confronted by the fact of Russian 
claims. She argues for ‘effective containment’ of Russia, not merely 
by military and economic means but by a constructive faith, for “men 
must believe that what they have undertaken can be carried through’. 
THe QuEENMAKER, by Philip Lindsay (Williams and Norgate; 15s.) is, 
appropriately, a biography of an Earl of Warwick, for John Dudley, 
its subject, held the ealase kingmaker’s title until he became Duke of 
Northumberland and ruler of England in Edward’s name. Mr Lindsay 
sees him as one of the great men of the English Renascence, an 
English Cesare Borgia. And with good reason, for this son of Henry 
VII's Minister, though a faithful husband, was a man without scruple, 
his political ambitions unbounded, his religious loyalty opportunist. 
His daring attempt to alter the succession ales disastrously for himself 
and left to posterity the tragic spectacle of his daughter-in-law, the 


‘Lady Jane Grey, on the execution scaffold. Mr Lindsay, using his 


novelist’s skill, tells the story well and only occasionally might one 
question some observation. His criticism of Henry VII is too severe 
and it is unusual to find him blamed for the murder of the Princes in the 
Tower. 

WestTerN Mysticism, Dom Cuthbert Butler’s classic exposition of the 
teaching of SS. Augustine, Gregory and Bernard on Contemplation 
and the Contemplative Life, has been reissued (Constable, 25s.). The 
valuable ‘Afterthoughts’ which appeared in the second edition are 
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included, but the continued lack of an index to so authoritative a work 
is to be regretted. 


APOLOGETICS FOR THE PULPIT is a reissue in one volume of Fr Aloysiis 
Roche’s original three volumes (Burns Oates; 18s.). The three sections 
are devoted to “The Grounds of Belief’, “The Church’ and ‘Tle 
Sacramental System’, and together form a useful compendium fer 
anyone who wants an accurate and clearly argued summary of Catholc 


teaching. 


For Goopngss’ Sake (Sheed and Ward; 8s. 6d.), reminds us that & 
James the Apostle hits hard, and batters us with applications of th: 
faith that we profess fully but only practise in part. “When you have 
read him a number of times you may still be an imperfect Christian, 
but complacency will not be one of your faults.’ Nor, we may add, 
if you read Father Lawson, who neither minces his words nor dilutes 


his medicine. A timely and salutary book. 


Aquinas Paper 16 (Nature as the Ethical Norm, by D. J. B. Hawkins: 
Blackfriars Publications; 1s. 6d.) contains half a page of Wodehouse; 
but, more valuable, it contains fifteen pages of Fr Hawkins. Discussing 
the divorce between Kantian ethics and happiness, he remarks that 
‘H. A. Pritchard seems to find something almost obscene in the thought 
that right action might entail a reward’. 


In THE SERVICE OF YOUTH (Sands; 10s. 6d.) is an excellent translation 
of Paula Hoesl’s life of St Jeanne de Lestonnac. After a childhood 
rendered unhappy by her mother’s apostasy to Calvinism, Jeanne 
experienced twenty-four years of peace and deep happiness in com- 

anionship with a devoted husband, but on his death in 1597 she turned 
iat the world and entered the convent of the Feuillantines in Toulouse. 
Here, however, the austerities of the nuns proved beyond her strength, 
and after months of illness she left. But ati apparent failure sprang 
success, and her new foundation, the congregation of the Daughters 
of Notre Dame dedicated to the instruction of young girls, soon spread 
to other cities and districts of France. And on May 15th, 1949, the 
holy foundress was canonised. 


Mepicat Aspects OF MarriaGe, by Dr John Ryan (Burns Oates; 
1s. 6d.), is a brief synopsis of a series of lectures, which contains so 
much useful information set out in an interesting way that it leads one 


to hope that the author will publish the full text of the lectures them- 
selves. 


